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PAVE you PEARD Eric Johnston's promise that 
Bollywood will one day 4° justice to Negroes on the screen 
The philadelpbis Catholic high school relay tea™ of 
four Neste jads that sports the letters “KKK” oF theit 
shirts + Virgin {lands plans distil fresh water out of 
ocean galuwater with use of the gente TOT? Duke Elling- 
yon’s simple thought on prejudices «Look how many people 
aren't prewaices: alway® thought maybe the 
Sess ing people grent 28 well organized gs the padthinking 
people” Piazel Scott’s _cheauled concert at Hollywood 
Bowl this summer * Plans to snclude Joe Louis jn Max 
Baers new television show? “pardon My Glove” Negro 
war vet who head etudent poard at University of $30 Fran- 
cisco" $60,000 price 26 on the sets for Broadway pro- 
duction of “Set My people Free: Porotby, Playward’s play 
ghout clave sqsurrection Hank Greenberé® prediction 
er that Larry Doby will outshine Jackie Robinso™ by next 
PAVE you PEARD That classic reply by 
erence Parlem youngster to a yadio query on how jt felt to be 4 
Negro: feels like youre walking down road, and there’ 
perc nobody else 07 the yoad, and when youre walking dow? 
there YoU don't see anybody except white people 
get 3 funny feeling” Those six bis churches in gowntow® 
Pasaden?, California, that have posted this 516" on theif 
pulletin poards* “This church welcomes worshipper of 
race’ Choice of Booker Washineto™ and 
PuBois two of 61 American® who have gone mo 
shape US. thought Hiring of first Negro woman 
driver DY Los Angeles rransit LINCS That Piarlem parbet 
to sleek customer “Po you want it cut, gall 
change the oil” 
FAVE you HEARD ABOUT * New wave of novels 
with snrerracial romance theme The grandso™ of Booker 
T. Washingtom who fronts band sn Bueno® Aires 
Lillian Smith's novel, “Julia.” which now 
due Fall and which discusses the white man’s dilem™ 
The absentee record of Ray” Robinson He's 
pulled out of 16 _cheduled gates since pe went 
Daryl F: Zanuck’ plan to go a film concerning qa white 
goctor Whe fell in love with a he thought ‘white bet 
who yurned out to be colored + * * Ws pased the novels 
“Quality” The wholesale grings the Chicas® Defender 
once again Purchase by Vogue Magazine of some floral 
gketches by pintsbure® Mozelle Thompso™ who's 
Europe an award which gallows him to study dress desis® 
— at the leading shops and schools 
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N A CERTAIN BANK in a 

white neighborhood in Chicago 
you can now get your checks 
cashed by a Negro teller. 

The voice that says, “Number, 
please,” when you lift the re- 
ceiver may now be that of a 
Negro girl. 

A large automobile manufac- 
turing company in the Windy 
City recently hired a Negro man 
as head chemist. 

Negroes operate streetcars and 
busses. They drive bakery trucks 
and act as bakery salesmen. 

These are some of the indica- 
tions that employment opportuni- 
ties for the Negro race have in- 
creased since the beginning of 
the war and that wartime prog- 
ress has not been reversed. 

Statistics bear out the conclu- 
sion that Negroes are faring bet- 
ter in the Chicago economic field 
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Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


Negroes break into new fields 
and top wartime gains 
in Windy City employment 


ackPot 


By Dorothea Kahn 


than they did before the war. 

There still are many handicaps 
for the skilled and educated 
Negro who wants a job in which 
he can use his knowledge. For 
example, it is not possible for a 
Negro girl to get a job as clerk 
in a downtown department store 
as it is in many other large cities. 
Efforts to open this door, made 
strenuously during and since by 
Negro organizations, as yet have 
produced no jobs. But looking 
on the scene as a whole, those 
who believe that gradual progress 
is significant find the outlook 
hopeful. 

Encouraging to many is the fact 
that the wartime gains in Negro 
employment were reversed 
after the war. The figures com 
piled by the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service show that fol 
lowing the brief reconversion re 
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cession Negroes were rehired 
along with whites. Moreover, they 
have remained in new fields, such 
as street railway and bus trans- 
portation, which they entered ex- 
tensively in wartime. The present 
strong demand for all kinds of 
labor has proved a blessing to mi- 
nority races. 

The statistics don’t begin to 
show what this means in human 
welfare. The Mayor’s Commission 
on Human Relations supplies 
both figures and interpretation. 

Here is what the figures say: 

In March, 1940, Negroes made 
up only 4.9 per cent of the em- 
ployed workers in the city. al- 
though Negroes constitute over 9 
per cent of the population. With 
the war came more jobs for 
everybody and particularly for 
capable Negroes, so that by No- 
vember, 1944, the peak of the 
war production period, Negroes 
had climbed to 11.4 per cent of 
the city’s employed. 

After VJ-Day there was a slight 
drop.in the percentage of non- 
whites employed, but recent 
months have seen this group re- 
gain lost ground. ‘There was an 
8 per cent gain in employment of 
nonwhites in September, 1947, as 
compared with September, 1946, 
and it appears that Negroes now 
are almost back to the favorable 
position they held in wartime. 
The Illinois State Employment 
Service reports that last Septem- 
ber 97.9 per cent of. the whites 
employed in wartime were back 
in industry and an almost equal 
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percentage, 97.4, of nonwhites 
were in jobs. 

To the Negro workers, this high 
percentage of employment means 
much—money to buy not only the 
necessities such as good food and 
clothing, but also education for 
their children, better housing, 
first class accommodations on 
trains and in theaters, payments 
on the church mortgages, salaries 
for the minister, and so on, it is 
pointed out by observers. 

But what will happen if indus- 
try should go into a recession? 
This is a question that is being 
studied by those who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of minority 
races in this area. To many it 
seems likely that Negroes would 
be the first to be released, as in 
the past, but others point to new 
stabilizing factors. 

For one thing, Negroes in 
unions are accumulating seniority 
rights, which both unions and em- 
ployers have agreed to honor. 

Because of the length of the 
present period of full employ- 
ment, Negroes in many higher 
positions also have had time to 
prove their worth to their em- 
ployers and to win acceptance of 
fellow workers. They no longer 
are a novelty, or an experiment. 
The longer they stay, the more 
secure they are in their war-cre- 
ated opportunities. 

Chicago’s local FEPC also is a 
help. While it has not secured as 
effective an ordinance as its spon- 
sors would wish, it has had an 
important influence in protecting 


nonwhites in public employment 
and will continue to do so, for it 
has made nondiscrimination the 
official policy of the city. The 
Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Relations, functioning with an 
appropriation from the city, is 
doing much to encourage employ- 
ment of members of minority 
races so far as this can be done 
through voluntary measures. 

One big need of the present, as 
Negroes here see it, is to find 
more opportunities for their race 
in skilled and professional posts. 

The Urban League, which has 
a special department devoted to 
finding work opportunities for 
Negroes, made a survey of 706 
firms since the war and found 
that 475 of these firms employed 
no Negroes at all, while the re- 
mainder reported an average of 
less than 10 per cent Negroes in 
their employ. The Urban League 
makes a special effort to find job 
opportunities for highly trained 
Negroes, but last year, only 4 per 
cent of the job opportunities it 
found were for white collar or 
professional work. Small as that 
percentage was, it indicated im- 
provement. The year before; ac- 
cording to Virgil Williams, Direc- 
tor of the Urban League Indus- 
trial Department, the percentage 
of the total was 3.9. Even that 
tiny one-tenth of | per cent meant 
much to individuals. 

“While there is some leaning 
toward a proportionate share of 
job opportunities,” Williams com- 


mented, ‘Negroes are still forced 
to cling to the margin of the 
economy.” 

The great hope for employment 
in higher jobs, say Mr. Williams 
and his assistant, Horace Jordan, 
lies in new industries which have 
not yet set the pattern of em- 
ployment. 

But the outlook for better jobs 
in established companies is not 
hopeless, by any means. Last 
year the Bell Telephone System, 
which never had employed Negro 
girls as telephone operators, 
opened its doors to them. It now 
has about 50 scattered throughout 
the city, and is continually hiring 
more. 

Bakery companies for a long 
time could not see their way to 
hire Negroes as driver-salesmen, 
but last year, in response to per- 
sistent appeals from the Negro 
Laber Relations League and 
others, they took them on. Now 
there are 19  driver-salesmen 
working for bakery, pie, and cake 
companies, two working for laun- 
dries, and several for beverage 
companies. 

As a result of wartime and 
post-war experiences, many peo 
ple here have come to_ believe 
that the difficulties of employing 
Negroes in white collar jobs have 
been overestimated, and that the 
surest way to prove this is to give 
qualified Negroes larger job op 
portunities. 


Copyright, Christian Science Monitor 
(April 2, 1948) 
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By Roi Ottley 


 o? JEWS of Palestine have 
a color problem involving 
the 40,000 Black Jews living in 
their midst. But unlike the Unit- 
ed States, the country is making 
considerable headway in solving 
the problem, primarily because 
white Jews recognize the urgency 
of the problem, and make no at- 
tempts to avoid its implications. 

After the savagery with which 
the Nazis persecuted Jews because 
of their race and religion, the 
problems of race and color are 
acutely the concern of these white 
Jews. 

The colored population of Pal- 
estine is formed by a group called 
Yemenites, a people who migrated 
in recent years from Yemen, 
Arabia, where they were the vic- 
tums of persecution. They formed 
a black community within the 


ROI OTTLEY is author of New 
World A-Coming and a forthcoming 
book, Black Odyssey. 
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white Jewish community, similar 
to the manner in which Negroes 
in the United States form a com- 
munity within the white world 
of the United States. They speak 


both Hebrew and Arabic. They 
range in color from the deepest 
black to light brown, some even 
white, but regard themselves as a 
distinct racial entity. 

Racially, they are more akin to 
the Arabs than to the westernized 
Jews from Europe. The fact is, 
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Hebrews in Near East tackle color problem honestly 
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when forays are made against the 
Jewish community by _ Arabs, 
rarely if ever do Black Jews feel 
the heavy hand of violence. They 
are said to be the purest Jews 
alive. Some indeed are even crit- 
ical of white Jews for having lost 
their “Jewishness.” 

The reason for Black Jews pro- 
voking a color problem—especial- 
ly in a nation loudly creating a 
religious and racial utopia—is 
that many of the white Jews who 
have migrated to the Holy Land 
are significantly American, South 
African and British people, who 
as a group form the most bigoted 
people in the world. They 
brought along their racial preju- 
dice to blacks, and this fact has 
been reflected on a number of 


levels of society. 

For example, when black Jews 
first sought to enter the trade 
union movement, there were loud 
protests by white Jewish workers 


against their admission. The 
same folk tales, legends, and 
propaganda about black depress- 
ing the wages of whites were 
bruited about in Palestine, that 
is, until the trade union leader- 
ship took aggressive action and 
finally enabled the blacks to be 
admitted as equals. 

To grasp the significance of the 
Black Jews in the Holy Land, one 
must understand that the history 
of Black Jews goes back a long 
way. To begin with, there are 
roughly five tribes of Black Jews 
in the world: besides the Black 
Jews of Yemen, there are the Fa- 


lashas of Ethiopia, the Black Jews 
of Cochin, and Beni Israel of in- 
dia, and the Black Jews of Sou- 
dan, Africa. 

The Falashas are perhaps the 
best known. About twenty-six 
hundred years ago a band of Jews, 
fleeing from Palestine, which was 
then under the oppressive rule of 
the Babylonians, sought refuge in 
Egypt and along the cataracts of 
the Nile. They pushed into the 
deserts of Africa and ultimately 
penetrated the highlands of Ethi- 
opia, where they became known 
as Falashes, or outsiders. ‘Today 
they form a tight population of 
60,000 in Ethiopia. 

The Jews of Soudan are mainly 
a scattering of small tribes who 
resemble the Arabs. Moslems 
once called them ‘“Yahoodee,” 
meaning Jews. The Black Jews 
of India are said to be the de- 
scendants of the Jews who were 
sent to India by King Solomon to 
capture elephants and to work in 
the gold mines and remained 
there. Today, as a result of cen- 
turies of intermarriage, they are 
indistinguishable from the na 
tives. Perhaps the most famous 
are the Black Jews of Cochin, 
with a strong Chinese strain, who 
live in Bombay and maintain a 
thriving temple and number 
about eight thousand. Oddly, un 
mistakable traces of Hebraic in- 
fluences can be found among va 
rious tribes in Africa, evidenced 
by the existence of such groups 
as “Judaized tribes” and “Judeo 
Negroes.” 
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The Black Jews of the Holy 
Land have no relation to the Fa- 
lashas, except in a spiritual sense. 
They may be the original lost 
tribe. At any rate, some 60,000 
still remain in Yemen, with their 
eyes lifted to the Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. 

Actually, their appearance in the 
Holy Land was the result of their 
hearing that the white Jews were 
creating a homeland for Jewry. 
And since they were persecuted 
in Yemen for their religious be- 
liefs, they sought a refuge among 
their co-religionists. Traveling 
on foot from Yemen, without any 
form of communication or trans- 
port, they made the arduous trek 
across the burning desert and 
chilly mountains to Palestine, 
hoping thus to escape oppression. 

The migration of Yemenites 
into Palestine is aggressively en- 
couraged, even though they re- 
duce the quota of Jews that can 
come from Europe. For in Ye- 
men, under Arab rule, these peo- 
ple form a Jewish minority. 

Thus Palestine becomes a 
utopia for them. For there is 
complete freedom for colored peo- 
ples—in more ways than theory. 
There is liberty to worship as one 
chooses. ‘There is no residential 
segration as it is known in the 
United States, nor is there any 
job discrimination on account of 
race. Nor is there any formid- 
able barriers either in law or cus- 
tom to marriage with whites. So- 
cial equality “is a fact. Actually 
the white Jews have a good deal 
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of affectionate regard for the 
Black Jews. 

Strictly speaking, the color 
problem of the Holy Land is 
essentially one of integrating a 
primitive colored people into a 
modern society. But the Yemen- 
ites are today also pulling them- 
selves up by their own bootstraps. 
They first applied to‘enter the 
labor movement — though they 
met antagonisms in the begin- 
ning. They were undismayed and 
pushed for recognition. Today 
they are active in youth organi- 
zations, social organizations, and 
many belong to the collective set- 
tlements which are bringing the 
rocky soil under cultivation. They 
even have developed a little thea- 
tre movement. 

Oddly, their condition has 
many similarities to that of the 
Negroes in the United States. The 
Yemenites do much of the hard 
and poorly paid work. In the 
cities—Jerusalem and Tel Aviv— 
they are bootblacks, porters and 
domestics. In the seaport city of 
Haifa, they work as stevedores— 
a vastly important task in the 
making of a modern society. But 
they also brought along skills as 
silversmiths and leather workers, 
which is being put to good use 
now that Palestine is developing 
an industry, which it is hoped will 
supply the Middle East with man- 
ufactured goods. 

Today the Yemenites play a 
prominent role in raising the ma- 
terial standards of their adopted 
country, largely because of their 
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strict adherence to the faith of 
their forefathers. Traits that 
these long-isolated people have 
exhibited are those that their 
white co-religionists have come to 
accept as inherent characteristics 
of Judasim, that is, cohesion, 
unity, industry, thirst of knowl- 
edge, long-suffering fortitude un- 
der persecution. 

However, one fact the white 
Jews cannot escape—the Black 
Jews live in slums. A typical one 
is situated between Jaffa and Tel 
Aviv—called “Carmel Shouk” or 
“Sug.” In this. dismal environ- 
ment, they live in primitive squal- 
or alongside the black Arabs. The 
streets are narrow and unpaved. 
The houses are dark, dingy and 
poorly ventilated. 


The market place, situated in 
the center of the “Carmel Shouk,” 
is a page from the Old World. 
Flies, the plague of the Middle 
Fast, cover every item of food on 


open display. Yet “Carmel 
Shouk” is located right next to 
the cleanest, healthiest, most mod- 
ern city in the Middle East—Tel 
Aviv. 

Oddly, one never sees a Black 
Jew on the streets of Tel Aviv 
during the daytime. Mostly they 
are working in the homes of white 
Jews, and are only seen early in 
the morning, when they stream 
out of the “Carmel Shouk” to 
travel in buses into the white Jew- 
ish neighborhood, and in the eve- 
nings when they return to their 
homes in the slums. Rarely are 
they seen in the cafes, restaurants 


and theatres. Nor does one ever 
see them at social gatherings of 
white Jews. Yet, they are a pro. 
found, if unseen, force in the life 
of Palestine. 

For example, one of the most 
popular artists in the Holv Land 
is a decidedlv handsome brown. 
skin girl, Shoshana (meaning 
Rose) Damari. She has a haunt. 
ing style of delivering a song 
which has won her the applause 
of Palestine’s theatre-going 
lic. An estimate of her personal 
magnetism is the fact that she can 
sing thirty Hebrew songs in a 
concert and hold her audience 
spellbound. Her extraordinary 
beauty—resembling that of Amer. 
ican Negro girls—is typically Ye. 
menite, which means an intrigu. 
ing blend of African, European 
and Arab. 

What is happening in Palestine 
—that is, in the broadest sense— 
gives the lie to those who say that 
race prejudice can never be elim: 
inated from the modern world. 
For numbered in the population 
of the Holy Land are thousands 
from the four most racial bigoted 
nations in the world: Germany, 
United States, Union of South 
Africa and Britain! 

Nevertheless, the atmosphere is 
such that the peoples from these 
countries are making an adjust 
ment to the prevailing liberal so 


_cial patterns. To publicly display 


racial or religious prejudice in the 
Holy Land is to have the public 
denounce one for bad taste, fas 
cism, and bigotry. The social di 
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mate is such that prejudiced peo- 


ple have to keep their feelings to - 


themselves. Without resort to 
laws, the Jews are controlling the 
color prejudices, even frowning 
on it to such a point that it be- 
comes an unrelenting social pres- 
sure, which isolates the bigoted. 
Eventually, it forces the retreat of 
active prejudice. 

Even white Americans in the 
country only for a visit have made 
this racial adjustment cheerfully, 
even to the point of escorting the 
dark Yemenites to theatres and 
cafes—and indeed without any 
traces of awkwardness. The fact 
is, they don’t have to worry about 
what their white neighbors will 
say—and indeed a good-looking 
girl is attractive whether she be 
black, white or brown! 

In a small way, perhaps, Pal- 
estine is pointing the way to the 


The Golden Touch 


solution oi the color problem— 
even indeed in the midsi of cur- 
rent strife. Already the effects of 
its sincere liberality, testified to 
by every visitor to the country, is 
being felt in other places. For the 
migration of the Black Jews of 
Yemen has encouraged the Black 
Jews of India to migrate to the 
Holy Land. Those who have ar- 
rived are now learning Hebrew 
—the national language of Jewry 
—and are not socially distinguish- 
able from Jews at large. 

The Yemenites are yet a prim- 
itive people—different in color 
and customs from the westernized 
Jews, though akin to the indigen- 
ous Jew of Jerusalem. But they 
are regarded by the white Jews 
as “brethren.” As one man put 
it: “The Yemenites are only re- 
garded as sun-burnt Jews in the 
Holy Land.” 


THE GREAT American Negro poet Paul Lawrence Dun- 


marks as follows: 


bar once addressed a Sunday School and concluded his re- 


My youn friends, if you do all that is right, each of you 


will some day wear a gold crown.” 
“My father wears one now,” volunteered a little chap in 


the front row. 


“No,” said Dunbar, “that can’t be.” 
“He does,” insisted the youngster, “right on his tooth.” 
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Two Negro leaders offers arguments against Army drill for youth 


THE AGAINST 


By A. Philip Randolph and Grant Reynolds 


IBERTY-LOVING Americans 

hoping for an early end to 
Jim Crow will face another bit- 
ter disappointment if the univer- 
sal military training bill now be- 
fore Congress becomes law. It 
would provide a yearly blood 
transfusion for racial segregation 
that would guarantee health and 
vigor to that evil system for years 
to come. 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH is president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. GRANT REYNOLDS was Re- 
publican candidate for Congress in the 
last election. The two made headlines 
in the nation’s newspapers when they 
testified before a Senate Committee 
against Army segregation and advo- 
cated a campaign of civil disobedience 
and refusal to be drafted by Negro 
youth as a protest against Jim Crow 
in the Army. 


Ironic indeed would be the 
spectacle of the federal govern- 
ment, professed instrument of 
democratic equality, compelling a 
million young men each year to 
live under conditions which per- 
petuate the essential psychology 
of a slave society. 

The  President’s Commission 
which recommended — universal 
training issued a grave warning 
against segregation in such a pro- 
gram; the House Armed Services 
Committee which approved a bill 
on UMT last summer completely 
ignores the whole question. 

“Segregation or special privi- 
leges in any form should have no 
place in the program, ” the com- 
mission asserted. ‘To permit 
them would nullify the important 
living lesson in citizenship which 
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such training could give. Noth- 
ing could be more tragic for the 
future attitude of our people, 
and for the unity of our nation 
than a program in which our fed- 
eral government forced our 
young manhood to live for a pe- 
riod of time in an atmosphere 
which emphasized or bred class or 
racial differences.” 

Yet that is exactly what is going 
to happen if present plans for 
UMT materialize. —TThe members 
of the House Committee inserted 
stringent clauses in the bill to 
protect young Americans from 
prostitution and alcoholic bev- 
erages, yet they paid no heed to 
the vigorous denunciation of Jim 
Crow by the President’s Commis- 
sion. The bill as it now stands 
would allow the Army to apply 
its present official Jim Crow pol- 
icy to the entire training pro- 
gram. 

In response to a recent inquiry 
as to what racial policy it would 
follow under a universal mili- 
tary training program, the War 
Department stated: 

“The War Department intends 
to follow the provisions of War 
Department Circular No. 124, 
which is in accord with the Gil- 
lem Board Report; negroes (sic) 
will be trained at the same camps 
but will not be integrated into 
the white units. The company 
level is the smallest unit that will 
be manned by negroes (sic) .” 

The official circular outlining 
the Army's position on Negroes 
states that they will be placed in 
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“separate battalions or squadrons, 
and separate companies, troops 
or batteries. . . .” 

The fact that these Jim Crow 
companies would be organized as 
parts of larger units does not 
eliminate the curse of segregation 

A Jim Crow railroad car may 
be “integrated” into a train carry- 
ing white people but that repre- 
sents no challenge whatever to 
the degrading system of segrega- 
tion. 

The War Department theoret- 
ically forbids discrimination in 
use of recreational facilities, but 
in actual practice provides for 
the continuance of such discrim- 
ination by requiring that “Where 
white and Negro troops are sta- 
tioned at the same post, camp, or 
station, recreational facilities will 
be provided in duplicate... . 
Recreational facilities are to be 
provided for Negro troops as if 
they constituted a separate gar- 
rison.” It is pointless to “forbid 
racial discrimination” while set- 
ting up the very heart of the Jim 
Crow system—duplicate facilities. 

Although the policy of allow- 
ing Negroes and whites to occupy 
the same camps has been pub- 
licized by the Army as evidence of 
its adherence to democratic prin- 
ciples, clear-thinking Americans 
will not be fooled. They know 
that segregation is like a cancer; 
you can’t cut out half a cancer 
and become healthy again. The 
whole thing must come out—ab- 
solutely out—or it will prove 
fatal. 
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At Fort Knox, Kentucky, the 
Army has set up a UMT camp to 
serve as a model for all other 
training camps under any UMT 
system. No Negroes are allowed 
in this unit of 660 men. When 
Big. Gen. John M. Devine, camp 
commander, was asked the reason 
for this, he replied that in such a 
small unit it would not be prac- 
tical to bring in enough Negroes 
“to form a separate platoon.” 

Yet the Army has put out a 
propaganda film to show how 
boys will learn the basic prin- 
ciples of Americanism through 
such a system. One of the shots 
shows an Army instructor, stand- 
ing before a class from which 
Negro Americans have been ex- 
cluded, telling them that “all men 
It will take 


are created equal.” 
more than classroom lectures to 


offset the vivid lessons un- 
Americanism which the Army 
would be instilling in young 
minds through its segregation 
policy. 

Under the proposed UMT pro- 
gram the Army Ground Forces 
would set up eighteen training 
camps and the Army Air Forces 
twelve. Although the location of 
these proposed camps has not 
been announced, it is highly prob- 
able that a substantial number 
would be in the South, due to 
more favorable climate. For the 
first time in their lives, a largé 
number of young Americans, both 
white and colored, would be com- 
pelled to live in states where the 
most rigid segregation is enforced. 
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The impact of such experiences 
was vividly described during the 
war by a young lieutenant in a 
Southern camp. 

“In the mutual exposure and 
exchange of prejudices,” he wrote, 
“the South seems to be coming 
out ahead. A vast majority of 
the men from above the Mason 
and Dixon Line have followed 
the policy of behaving as the Ro- 
mans in their relations with Ne- 
groes. Great numbers of North- 
erners who probably had no par- 
ticular notions on the subject 
previously, have acquired all of 
the more vicious Southern. atti- 
tudes.” 

Official Army policy requires 
that soldiers conform to Jim Crow 
customs and practices which pre. 
vail in the communities they visit 
or train in. This is the kind of 
“training in democracy” that 
UMT would provide. 

Not only would draftees have 
to spend their six months of basic 
training in Jim Crow camps, but 
most of the “options” from which 
they would have to choose for the 
remainder of their training also 
discriminate on the basis of race. 

The National Guard would be 
one of the principal “options” 
under the UMT program. Regu- 
lations concerning enlistment in 
the Guard are determined by state 
authorities. An inquiry by the 
War Department revealed that 
most states do not even contem- 
plate setting up Negro units. Of 
those that do, all but three re 
quire segregation. According to 
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the President’s Commission, the 
Air National Guard would fol- 
low “A.A.F. policy in respect to 
Negro units. No mixed units will 
be established.” 

Most of the Negro boys drafted 
under UMT would not be finan- 
cially able to select the college 
option and train to become a Re- 
serve Officer. A majority would 
be forced to enlist in the Regular 
Army, Navy, or Coast Guard 
where Jim Crow still predomi- 
nates, or continue in a UMT 
camp for another six months un- 
der conditions of , segregation. 

Although the President’s Com- 
mission declared that one of the 
primary benefits of a UMT pro- 
gram would be that “it would 
bring together young Americans 
from all parts of the nation .. . 


unity,” it is obvious that the re- 
actionary racial policies of the 
Armed Services which would be 
responsible for the program 
would prevent any such desirable 
result. 

Instead of fostering unity and 
understanding, a federally en- 
forced program of military train- 
ing, dividing men into separate 
units because of differences of 
color, would be a disaster to our 
democracy. 

The anti-discrimination clause 
of the 1940 Selective Service Act 
was ineffective in changing the 
customary policies of the military 
services. If a nation-wide train- 
ing system without even that 
small protection is adopted what 
the outcome would be can easily 


thus contributing 


to national be imagined. 


Philanthropy for All 


TERMINATION of the Julius Rosenwald Fund—in 
which most of the $22,000,000 he contributed was spent for 
improving the welfare of the Negro—reminded one of Rosen- 
wald’s grandsons of the day he took a train-trip with his grand- 
father. A new porter in the car said how pleased he was to 
serve Mr. Rosenwald—the man who was giving millions to 
Negro colleges and hospitals. A veteran porter, who knew that 
the new porter was expecting a big tip, warned him: “You 
won’t get much. Mr. Rosenwald believes in giving to the masses 
and not to the individual.” 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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TRAINER BERYL TAYLOR of Iowa State puts in a good word ior three 
tamed athletes whenever he gets a chance: Jackie Robinson and Pete Reiser 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers and heavyweight champ Joe Louis. The trio was sta- 
tioned at Fort Riley, Kan., at the same time Taylor was there during the war, 

“They were swell fellows,” the trainer says, “good Joes who got along 
with everyone.” 

Taylor recalls when Louis first reported at the fort. They put him in 
charge of a platoon, with instructions to have the men erect pup tents. It 
developed that Joe knew no more about setting up the shelters than the raw 
rookies under him. 

However, at the proper time Joe issued the order, “Pitch tents!” 

None of the boys moved. Instead they looked at one another in complete 
bewilderment 

“Pitch tents!’ Joe commanded again in a louder voice. 

Still no move on anyone’s part. 

The champion stuck out his left hand, cocked his right and, advancing 
toward the rookies, growled, “I said pitch tents!” 

“Somehow,” says Taylor, “every tent was up and in place and in not too long 
a time either” 


sec Taylor, Des Moines Register 


* * 


WHEN Joe Louis bought the Rhumboogie on Chicago’s South Side, the 
champ was shaking hands with dozens of patrons, as befits his new role as cafe 
owner. One of the customers, after experiencing Louis’ iron-like grip, grabbed 
his hand in mock agony and let out a scream 

Louis, who possesses a keen sense of humor, calmly remarked: “Don’t carry 
on so. You’re standing up a lot longer than some guys I’ve shaken hands with.” 

Irv. Kupcinet, Chicago Times 
* * 

PERHAPS the richest tribute ever paid Joe Louis was an offhand remark 
made by the mother of Barbara Ann Scott, the lovely Canadian girl who won 
the Olympic figure skating championship. Mrs. Scott said: ‘“Ann’s ambition 
always has been to be a worthy champion—vou know, like Joe Louis.” 

Lester Bromberg, Police Gazette 
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Popular Hollywood star wouid like to see 


film about Negroes similar to “Gentlemen's Argeement" 


PECK ON PREJUDICE 


By Anne Strick 


A° A Hollywood glamour boy, 
32-year-old Gregory Peck de- 
fies all the formulas. When he 
went for his first vacation in years 
this Spring, he detoured far off 
the beaten path to Palm Springs 
and Acapulco where many film 
stars go to play. The star of Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement decided to 
find out a little more about the 
world around him and went off 
to Haiti. 

In the black republic he got a 
chance not only to relax but also 
to exercise his thinking, a not- 
too-popular idea among Holly- 
wood headline-hunters. But 
Peck doesn’t think along the lines 
of the movie capital’s big shots. 
Striding back and forth in his 
apartment-like dressing room on 
the 20th Century-Fox lot, he 
spoke his piece: 

“T've just come back from a 
vacation in Haiti. I had to go 
through the South to get there. 
What a contrast! In the South 
we felt tension, conflict, fear ooz- 
ing like snakes around us. In 
Haiti, none of that, though their 
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living conditions are deplorable 
and their technological problems 
great. Just a good, warm, relaxed 
atmosphere. The difference?” He 
paused, pushed his hands into his 
pockets. “A little matter of free- 
dom.” 

Peck launched into a_ history 
of Haiti, from its first days to the 
present. He had a fund of de- 
tailed information. The crime 
rate there, he indicated, is very 
low. What theft there is largely 
involves tools, which are highly 
scarce. “I got interested while 
we were down there. Did you 
know Haiti was the second re- 
public in this hemisphere?” He 
described its birth in revolution, 
its struggle to maintain itself. 

“Say ... there’s a movie right 
there. There’s been talk in the 
industry for quite a while now 
about making good films on Ne- 
groes. They've been scared about 
it. But,” the 6’3” actor grinned, 
“the history of Haiti ought to be 
considered reasonably safe by 
now!” 

The greatest film near- 
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Academy Award winner can think 
of would be one on the “Negro 
problem” as frank as Gentleman’s 
Agreement was on the “Jewish 


problem.” “It’s got to be done. 
It would carry even more impact. 
I don’t know what they’re wait- 
ing for. Maybe they’re afraid of 
a Southern boycott.” But Peck 
believes that when the right com- 
bination comes along, of a good 
story with movie possibilities, and 
the right people, Hollywood will 
do it. 

He sank into a deep leather 
chair, stretching his long legs. 
“What a job films could do,” he 
sighed, “in helping human rela- 
tions! This movie industry of 
ours has got to assume its social 
responsibility, or we'll lose our 
world leadership. And rightly! 
Our producers keep crying about 
increasing competition from Brit- 
ish films, Italian, French, Swed- 
ish. . . . What do they do about 
iy Instead of trying to match 
them on what matters . . . story, 
theme .. . they throw more clap- 
trap into the musicals, more gore 
into the chillers, more horses into 
the westerns!” 

“Why, do you know when 
Darryl Zanuck won the Academy 
Award for Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment? It wasn’t on award-night. 
It was the moment he decided 
to make the picture! I think that 
was the touchiest film ever made 

. and thé biggest shot in the 
arm Hollywood's had in years!” 

“Funny twist on that,” he 
smiled, rubbing the dark quarter- 


inch stubble he’s growing into a 
beard for his next film. “It was 
at last year’s ‘Look Magazine 
Award’ dinner, when Zanuck was 
to be recognized for The Razor's 
Edge and I for The Yearling. He 
rushed up to me waving the galley 
proofs on Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment. ‘I haven’t been so hot on 
anything in a long time,’ he told 
me, ‘and I want you for the lead.’ 
Of course I was excited. A vital 
theme, a fat part. Who wouldn't 
like the camera following him 
around for two hours! As a re- 
sult . . . this year, same place, 
same time, we were both up for 
the ‘Look Award’ again . . . for 
Gentleman’s!” 

“You know it’s .” He 
reached into the pocket of his 
loose sports jacket for a cigarette, 
lit it and watched the smoke for 
a minute. “But the men _ who 
won't take chances on new film 
ideas now, the men who're afraid 
of vital themes, are the old film 
pioneers, the artistic radicals of 
their day. I guess the times have 
gone beyond them. We'll have to 
look to our younger directors and 
producers—Zanuck, Schary, Reis, 
Kazan—for movies of social re- 
sponsibility. But,” he drawled, 
“I don’t suppose the old boys'll be 
a problem much longer, any- 

Peck’s film roles, ranging from 
Father Chisholm in Keys of the 
Kingdom through ‘Lewd Lewt 
of Duel in the Sun to the success 
ful lawyer of The Paradine Case, 
have given him a reputation as 
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an actor of extreme versatility. 
Equally sharp is the contrast be- 
tween his simplicity as a person 
and the career eminence he has 
achieved. 

“This business of better films 
is everyone’s job. Not only the 
producers’. Audiences have to let 
the industry know how they feel 
about it, what they want. Letters 
help. Actors have a responsibil- 
ity, too. Id refuse to work in a 
film I thought socially bad, bad 
for any group. And I think a lot 
of other stars would. It’s a mat- 
ter of good taste and fair play as 
much as anything else.” 

He stood up, walked to the 
ceiling-high window and looked 
out. “I know that when I see a 
movie that rubber-stamps people, 
I feel embarrassed, degraded: it’s 
inartistic, and it’s untrue.” 

“Prejudice is certainly not part 
of ‘human nature.’ It’s absolute- 
ly anti-human!”” exploded Peck. 
“It's economic. Wherever you 
have limited opportunity, you 
have prejudice. I’ve seen it di- 
rected against Italian and Polish 
immigrants in factories where 
I've worked. Anti-Negro feeling 
is only the most acute part of a 
much bigger evil. Prejudice feeds 
on economic and emotional in- 
security.” 

Peck is an ex-World’s Fair 
barker, an ex-medical student, 
and an ex-trucker. 

“I remember back to my school 
days,” Peck recalled. “I grew up 
im a pretty unthinking commu- 
nity where the word ‘nigger’ was 
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used, not particularly viciously, . 
but just in acceptance of imagined 
differences. In school in La Jolla 
and San Diego I studied beside 
Negroes and Mexicans, competed 
in athletics with them, had them 
as friends like any others. And I 
saw no real differences. Many of 
them were class leaders in studies 
and sports.” 

“But ‘suddenly, when I arrived 
at college, I looked around and 
they weren't there. They'd had 
to drop out, go to work and help 
support their families. Then I 
began to formulate my conscious- 
ness of the ‘minority problem,’ 
began to be embarrassed when I 
realized those kids never had the 
chance I did, angry whenever I 
bumped into any expression of 
prejudice.” 

His lean face lit up. “There 
are so many wonderful Negro ar- 
tists. Butterfly McQueen, for in- 
stance, with whom I worked in 
Duel in the Sun. All they want, 
all our films need, is honest . 
not sympathetic, not conde- 
scending . . . but honest treat- 
ment. If any part of a film is dis- 
honest, then it can’t really be top- 
flight.”” Peck sprawled on the arm 
of a shaggily upholstered over- 
stuffed chair, and thought for a 
minute. 

“Do you remember Macomber 
Affair? Big game hunting in 
Africa with native Negro guides? 
Zoltan Korda, who produced the 
picture, had been there himself, 
hunting, and shot film which we 
used to assure authenticity. Those 
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guides are invaluable. Many ol 
them have had fine educations, 
they dress like anyone else, have 
a good feeling of the dignity of 
their profession. And that’s the 
way we shot the movie. It made 
for great believability. Of course,” 
a smile turned the corner of his 
mouth, “there were those few 
souls inured to the bug-eyed Ne- 
gro stereotype who quavered to 
us afterwards ‘But the guides. 
They wore outfits just like yours! 
They spoke English! They even 
went with you while you killed 
the lion!” 

He ran his fingers through his 
black hair, reached for a maga- 
zine that lay open on a low coffee 
table. “I don’t know,” he re- 


marked quizzically, with a look 
that belied his next statement. “I 


may sometimes carry this desire 
for film honesty too far! Here’s 
a story,” he thumbed the pages, 
pointed to an article about him- 
self, “that dubs me ‘Lincolnesque.’ 
D’you know why I think I should 
never play Lincoln in a million 


years? It’s a hammy reason. | 
couldn’t do an honest job. I have 
too great a hero worship for the 
man! I wouldn't be able to make 
him real. I’d put that halo on in 
the first act and never take it off! 
And the real story of Lincoln, at 
least for me, is in his fight within 
himself to do the right thing. I’m 
sure it wasn’t always simple for 
him to listen to his conscience, 
rather than take the easiest way. 
It never is for anyone. But that 
struggle to be a decent, strong 
human being is one of the great- 
est dramas of all!” 

Peck stood up. “Look,” he 
said. “I’m just an ordinary guy, 
I don’t know all the answers. But 
I‘m pretty certain of this... 
prejudice and what causes it have 
to go! Talk it out, legislate it 
out. Educate it out with books, 
papers, radio, films. But one way 
or another,” he crushed out his 
cigarette, “it’s up to every last one 
of us to assume responsibility tor 
the welfare of our fellow men!” 


The Height of Hunger 
TENNESSEE WILLLIAMS, who wrote the smash hit, 


A Streetcar Named Desire, has dug up the hundred-year-old 
joke about the colored gentleman who sat in his favorite rocker 
on the porch and watched a rooster pursue a hen round and 
round the house. A girl came out of the house and sprinkled 
corn on the ground in the middle of the race. The hen ignored 
it, and continued its flight. The rooster, however, gave up 
the chase instantly and started to peck at the corn. The old 
gentleman murmured softly, “Lord, oh Lord, I hopes I never 
gets as hungry as that!” 
Bennett Cerf, Saturday Review of Literature 
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It's a strange but solid 
community that survived 
since days of Revolution 


AMERICA’S 


OLDEST 


INTERRACIAL 
COMMUNITY 


By Mark Harris 


eee GEORGE III of Eng- 
land, the tyrant who opposed 
the colonial troops in their bid 
for independence under Washing- 
ton, is best remembered for his 
assaults on freedom and the new 
concept, democracy. 
Old George had very little com- 
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passion in his noble bones, but— 
believe it or not—he was responsi- 
ble for the first and oldest inter- 
racial community in the United 
States. 

It still exists—self-segregated, 
isolated from surrounding com- 
munities, its members uncommu- 
nicative and often hostile—but it 
exists. Its people are primitive: 
that is, they don’t go in for elec- 
tric lights, air-conditioning, wash- 
ing machines and pressure cook- 
ers; on the other hand, they don’t 
participate in wars, race riots o1 
other similar activities common to 
civilized societies. 

People call them the Jackson 
Whites, although they’re not all 
white. They live in the Ramapo 
mountains and surrounding areas 
in northern Westchester County, 
New York, and across the Hud- 
son in eastern New Jersey. They 
live on the food they raise, and 
what they need in the way of cash 
their young men can earn by 
working in the factories of Peek- 
skill, Suffern and other towns. 

They aren't educated in the 
formal sense. The one sure les- 
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son they have learned in their 
175-year history is this: Folks 
never had much use for us. That’s 
because we're the children of 
slaves and prostitutes and a dozen 
other kinds of social outcasts. So 
we just stay up in our hills and 
mind our own business, such as it 
is, and live and die and marry 
among ourselves. We don’t spread 
the welcome mat for strangers. 

They're a people born out of 
wedlock, sprung from fantastic, 
horrible beginnings, created as a 
result of the tyranny of the noble 
George III. Yet maybe they're the 
one good thing he ever fashioned. 

King George was in a tight spot 
back in 1782. 

True, the British troops had oc- 
cupied New York. The upstart 
Washington was licking his 
wounds and seemed to have no 
fight left in him. His soldiers 
were barefoot; their blood discol- 
ored the snows. 

But the British troops were rest- 
less. The King’s officers reported 
that the men were making friends 
with the women of New York. 
Friendly soldiers made poor fight- 
ers. Suppose Washington tried’ to 
re-take the city? He was fool 
enough to try. The port of New 
York was important to the British. 

The King would keep his sol- 
diers happy. 

Therefore he commissioned an 
Englishman named Jackson to 


MARK HARRIS is author of the 
novel, Trumpet to the World, and an 
associate editor of Necro DicEst. 
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supply the troops quartered in 
New York with 3,500 women. He 
would pay Jackson two pounds 
for each woman delivered. 

“Where do I get the women?” 
Jackson asked. 

King George was not particu- 
lar. “Get them the best way you 
can.” he replied, and there fol- 
lowed a reign of terror in Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Southampton 
comparable in its cruelty to the 
slaughter of Jewish children by 
the Egyptian pharoahs. 

“But now it was women, not 
children—3,500 of the m—who 
were captured on the streets of 
the British cities, kidnaped from 
their homes, chained and dumped 
like so much merchandise into the 
holds of twenty of Jackson’s ships. 

The voyage across the sea wasa 
perilous one, and a ship was lost. 
Jackson delivered nineteen ship- 
loads of women to the British 
garrison in New York City. where 
they were unceremoniously and 
humiliatingly confined in a fenced- 
in clearing in the southern part 
of the island. Their new “home” 
was called Lispenards Meadows. 

It was a good piece of business 
for Jackson. The only sour note, 
from his point of view, was the 
loss of about 175 women at sea— 
350 pounds’ worth of women—so 
in order to recoup the loss he took 
one empty ship to the West In- 
dies where, in the same cruel 
manner in which he had captured 
the British women, he and his 
strong-arm crew stole some 200 
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West Indian females. 

Thus, the shameful stockade at 
Lispenards Meadow now held 
black women as well as white, and 
the New York Gazzettier, a scan- 
dal-ssheet published at the time, 
noted occasionally that British 
troops visited within the meadows. 
The paper made a distinction be- 
tween Jackson’s whites and blacks, 
and the name, “Jackson Whites,” 
became associated with the group. 

In 1783 the British under Gen- 
eral Howe fled New York City as 
soon as they heard the news of 
American victories elsewhere. 
Most of the troops made _ their 
escape by sea. 

The city was in American 
hands again, and the process of re- 
building it and restoring it to 
peacetime elegance was begun. 
City fathers felt that the more 
than 3,000 women brought by 
Jackson were a menace to the 
health and morals of the citizens 
of New York. So, with their black 
and white children, the women 
were escorted to the northern 
boundaries of the city and _ or- 
dered to continue up-state 
through what was then wild, 
largely unsettled country. 

The women were not alone. 
Accompanving them were some 
British soldiers who had been un- 
able to make their escape, a few 
American ‘Tories whom patriotic 
Americans would not tolerate, a 
number of Hessian mercenary sol- 
diers, runaway American Negro 
Slaves, and German _peasant- 
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slaves who had been pressed into 
service by the German Duke of 
Brunswick. (King George paid 
the Duke $11.66 for each peasant- 
slave wounded in battle, $34.98 
for each peasant-slave killed; it 
goes without saying that they 
made every effort to escape, and 
some even preceded Jackson’s 
women in the flight up the Hud- 
son Valley.) 

Where to go? 

The farmers along the Hudson 
route would have nothing to do 
with the army of outcasts as they 
wended their way northward from 
the city. 

Not until they reached the 
Ramapo mountain region did 
they find succor. Here they en- 
countered the few surviving mem- 
bers of the once-proud Tuscarora 
and Hackensack Indian tribes. 
The Indians were filled with 
righteous hatred for the Ameri- 
cans who had pushed them from 
their lands, but they were friendly 
to the wanderers, particularly 
when they saw colored peoples 
among them. 

The weary travelers remained 
with the Indians—British and 
West Indian women, Afro-Amer- 
ican Negroes, German, American 
and British men. With the na- 
tive Indians they established a 
community, nameless, comfort- 
less, barren, but peaceful. 

Over the years they have re- 
mained aloof from society, indif- 
ferent to the birthpains of the 
new republic, civil war, indus- 
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trial revolution, or the world 
wars that followed. They have 
wanted only to be let alone, and 
they have taught their children 
that in their mountains is safety, 
eleswhere lies danger. Thus each 
generation has lived in imitation 
of its parent generation, .and the 
years have made no mark upon 
them nor brought any significant 
change in their way of life. 

A good deal of misinformation 
has been published concerning 
the present-day Jackson Whites. 
A New York newspaper reported 
recently that they practice witch- 
craft, voodoo and “magic.” This 
is not true. 

Several years ago a group otf 


Blinding Speed 


scandalously misinformed social 
workers reported that the commu- 
nity showed “utter disregard for 
marital ties. The loose morality 
generally prevailing must in large 
measure be attributed to the large 
Negro element in their blood.” 

Few people have penetrated far 
enough into the Jackson White 
community or managed to remain 
there long enough to report upon 
them with a great deal of knowl 
edge. That’s probably how the 
Jackson Whites want it. They 
have lived a racially democratic 
life for almost two centuries; they 
like what they have and want 
nothing to do with the color- 
conscious trapping of “civiliza- 
tion.” 


THERE HAVE been many stories told about Satchel 


Paige’s ability to whip that ball past you, and I think one of the 
best is this one. Satchel was pitching in a game one day and 
it was getting dark. His team was ahead by one run and he 
was facing a good hitter with two away in the ninth. The 
batter had two strikes on him. Just to make sure nothing 
happened, the catcher went out to the mound and said, “Satch, 
give me the ball, Ill put it in my glove, you make out like 
you’re throwing it. The batter or umpire will never know 
the difference.” The catcher took the ball. Satch wound up 
as if he actually had it and pretended to throw. A tenth of 
a second later the catcher smacked the ball in the middle of 
his mitt, just as if it had been thrown. 

The batter never swung. 

“Strike three!” screamed the umpire. “That was right over 
the middle of the plate.” 

The disgusted batter threw down his bat and glared at 
the umpire. 

“Why, you blind bat,” roared the hitter, “that ball was 
two feet outside!” 

Jackie Robinson, Pittsburgh Courier 
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What causes intolerance is studied scientifically by mind specialists 


THE PSYCHIATRISTS 
LOOK AT 


ATRED of Americans for 

other Americans speaks in 
race riots, lynchings, the revival 
of the anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, 
anti-Catholic Ku Klux Klan; in 
job advertisements for “white, 
Protestant, American-born” appli- 
cants; in the resentment of people 
in hundreds of communities 
against neighbors of foreign de- 
scent. 

Thoughtful Americans are ask- 
ing where all this anti-ism comes 
from. Does it begin when chil- 
dren pick up the prejudices of 
their elders? Or does prejudice 
come from need to find a scape- 
goat* for personal misfortune? 

Most important, what can be 
done—in homes and schools and 
churches—to fight a danger which, 
in its way, may be as threatening 
as the atomic bomb? ~ 

There are new answers to these 
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By Betsy Emmons 


Condensed from Cosmopolitan 


questions, and they are based on 
ice-cold scientific research. In a 
score of research projects, psychol- 
ogists and sociologists have asked, 
“What sort of person is the Anti? 
Is his hatred of other groups an 
accident? Or—is there a reason 
for it which, perhaps, lies in the 
deepest levels of his personality?” 

And the scientists have made 
remarkable discoveries. The Anti, 
they have found, may be rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, a 
member of any racial or religious 
group. But he is, typically, a cer- 
tain kind of person. He needs to 
hate—needs it as urgently as hap- 
pier, healthier people need love 
and friendship. 

Take the amazing story of 
George Blake. It comes from a 
file of cases handled by psychia- 
trists and social service workers, 
a file collected by the American 
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Jewish Committee, which along 
with universities, government 
commissions, and other organiza- 
tions is working to uncover the 
psvchology of prejudice. 

George Blake—whose name is 
the only untrue part of this his- 
tory—was a man of violent opin- 
ions. He despised Jews, Catholics 
and people with foreign accents. 
As personnel manager of a large 
firm in upstate New York, he was 
a square peg in a square hole. 
The owners of the firm shared 
Blake’s prejudices, and it was 
their policy to hire as few Jews, 
Catholics and foreign-born Amer- 
icans as possiole. 

Naturally, Blake was happy in 
his work. Then something hap- 
pened. The New York State legis- 
lature passed the Ives-Quinn Bill, 
which forbids employers to let 
their personnel policies be swayed 
by race or religion. Reluctantly, 
the owners of Blake’s firm swal- 
lowed their prejudices and told 
him to obey the law. 

Now everything was different. 
If a well-qualified Jew or Cath- 
olic or foreign-born American ap- 
plied for an empty job, Blake 
could no longer send him away 
and wait for an American-born 
Protestant to show up. If a mem- 
ber of one of these groups had 
earned promotion, Blake had to 
okay it. 

George Blake became unhappy. 
He grew irritable at work, quar- 
relled with his family at home. 
He felt half sick. Nothing was 
medically wrong, yet he was on 
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the edge of a nervous breakdown, 
At last his family doctor sent him 
to a psychiatrist. 

After some months of inter- 
views, the psychiatrist decided 
that George Blake’s Anti-ism had 
been a safety valve. For Blake, 
in secret, carried a huge resent- 
ment against the world. Psycho- 
logically, this tension and buried 
anger made him a sick man. 
When he could vent his resent. 
ment against minority groups, he 
got along. But with the safety 
valve gone, George Blake broke 
down. 

Of course, he was basically un- 
stab'e, even though he had man- 
aged to keep up a good - front. 
Very likely he would have had a 
breakdown, sooner or later, in 
any case. Like other  Antis, 
George Blake hated Catholics, 
Jews and foreign-born Americans 
because of his deep-seated need to 
hate. 

A few dramatic cases cannot 
prove that an emotional need to 
hate is the key to prejudice. But 
there is better proof. Mass 
studies, totaling thousands of peo- 
ple, have been made by such or- 
ganizations as Gallup’s American 
Institute of Public Opinion, Elmo 
Roper’s Fortune Survey, the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center 
and others. Intensive studiés of 
smaller groups have been made 
by the Commission on Commu 
nity Interrelations of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, by the Uni- 
versity of California Institute of 
Child Welfare, by the Mayor's 
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Committee on Unity in New York 
City and by individual psycholo- 
gists on the staffs of various col- 
leges. 

Now, as all these findings begin 
to take shape, a pattern is emerg- 
ing. Scientists are growing more 
and more certain, even when 
Anti-ism is found in an apparent- 
ly successful person like George 
Blake, it is a sign of psychological 
ill-health. 

Anti-ism, in the words of the 
noted psychologist, Gardner 
Murphy, is found at the highest 
“among the frightened, the con- 
fused and the sick.” Or, as a 
New York psychoanalyst puts it, 
Anti-ism “is always a neurotic re- 
action.” 

Here we might stop to define 
Anti-ism. Probably most of us 


knows one or two members of mi- 
nority groups we don’t like, any 
more than we like all people 
whose ancestors came over on the 
Mayflower, all Baptists or all 


blondes. That doesn’t make us 
Antis. We are Antis only when 
we judge people by features, ac- 
cent, name, skin color or religion 
and not as human beings. 

On the other hand, some peo- 
ple say, “Well, I really don’t like 
Jews—or Catholics—or Irish—in 
general, but you can’t say I’m 
prejudiced, because one of my 
good friends is a Jew—or a Cath- 
olic—or an Irishman.” These 
people are true Antis, even 
though they make a few excep- 
tions in condemning a group 
which is different from their own. 
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Psychologists have a fifty-dollar 
word to describe this attitude. 
The word is ethnocentrism, but 
the attitude is best understood 
through the famous story of the 
old Quaker lady who said to her 
husband, “Everybody in the world 
is queer but thee and me, and 
sometimes I think thee is a little 
queer.” Ethnocentrism is the re- 
jection of all groups but our own, 
and it varies all the way from 
mild contempt to vicious hatred. 

Antis usually pretend that their 
enthnocentrism is reasonable. 
They like to think that it is based 
on a clear judgment of the faults 
of whatever group they happen 
to dislike. But Anti-ism is really 
an emotional prop. The Antis 
feel a little better if they can look 
down on members of some other 
group. 

In California, psychologists co- 
operating with the American Jew- 
ish Committee gave paper-and- 
pencil tests to measure the preju- 
dice of different groups, includ- 
ing businessmen’s clubs, college 
classes and even a prison popula- 
tion. They wanted to find out 
where the Anti-ism ran_ highest. 

They found out. As a group, 
a state prison population was the 
most intolerant. The bitterest 
Antis tended to be sex offenders, 
men jailed for such crimes as rape 
and the abuse of children. These 
emotionally warped criminals 
found an outlet in hating people 
of other races and religions. 

For further evidence, let’s look 
at the Herlands Report. This 
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study was made at the request of 
New York’s former Mayor Fiorel- 
lo LaGuardia, after some inci- 
dents in which street gangs at- 
tacked Jewish passers-by and 
broke synagogue windows. 
Guardia wanted to know what 
kind of youngsters belonged to 
these gangs. 

Social service workers set out to 
study the childhood _ histories, 
school records, and family back- 
grounds of the misbehaving boys. 
What they found out is typified 
by the story of the Concussion 
Kid. 

Nobody remembers how the 
Concussion Kid got his nickname. 
Somehow he picked it up, in the 
alleys of the tough neighborhood 
where he lives. He is not home 
much, except to sleep. At fifteen, 
he has already broken away from 
his family. 

Even as a baby, the Concussion 
Kid got small attention, except 
for a sharp blow when he was 
noisy. He knows very well that 
nobody has ever wanted him. He 
has already been arrested twice 
for rowdyism, though he has not 
yet been jailed. But that will al- 
most surely come. For the vicious 
toughness which was originally an 
armor is now a part of this boy’s 
nature. He took great joy in de- 
facing a synagogue wall and in 
beating up a Jewish youngster 
half his size. 

The youngstets described in 
the Herlands Report are all more 
or less like the Concussion Kid. 
Broken homes, over-crowding, 
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neglect and violence run like red 
threads through their histories. 
They are people of the same kind 
from whom Hitler recruited his 
Storm Troopers. 

But there are more discoveries 
about the psychology of Anti-ism. 
For we know that it does not 
occur only among the poor and 
wretched. We all know people 
who could be called country-club 
Antis — sleek, well-dressed men 
and women who would never call 
names or break windows, but who 
are viciously intolerent. 

What goes on inside these peo- 
ple? Why do they have a need to 
hate? 

Psychologists at the University 
of Southern California, working 
with the research arm of the 
American Jewish Committee, 
looked for an answer. In this 
study, anti-Semitism rather than 
general Anti-ism was examined, 
but there is small doubt that the 
findings hold good for people 
whose need to hate is focused on 
some group other than Jews. 

Their theory was right. Two 
groups of girls, tolerant and preju- 
diced, though of the same age, 
general social background and 
educational level, were completely 
different. 

On the surface, the Antis were 
more conventional. ‘They were 
well-behaved and usually attrac- 
tive. But underneath in_ their 
deepest emotions they were boil- 
ing with hostility and rage! They 
kept up a smooth appearance of 
family harmony, but in_ their 
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hearts they seethed with resent- 
ment against their parents. They 
wanted popularity, but beneath 
the surface they actually feared 
and disliked men. 

How could the psychologists 
discover these things, since in 
most cases the girls themselves 
were not aware of their own un- 
derlying emotional attitudes? 
They found out partly by skillful 
personal interviews, partly by psy- 
chiatric tests, including the Ror- 
schach and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, or TAT. 

In the Rorschach you look at 
a series of black and colored ink 
blots and tell what they suggest. 
In the TAT, you look at pictures 
showing people in dramatic situa- 
tions, and make up stories about 
what is happening to them. 

Both tests, simple as_ they 
sound, reveal a great deal about 
what goes on in the emotional 
depths where people often hide 
their strongest feelings, even from 
themselves. They are widely ac- 
cepted by psychiatrists as quick, 
reliable ways of probing the un- 
conscious part of the human per- 
sonality. 

When the prejudiced girls made 
up stories for the TAT test, they 
olten imagined ghastly accidents, 
people being maimed and killed, 
heroes being burned to death, 
men serving life sentences in pris- 
on. They liked specially to 
imagine men as victims. And 
when they described relationships 
between parents and children, the 
parents were often cruel. 
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The stories of the tolerant girls, 

or the contrary, were more often 
about warm and friendly relation- 
ships between men and women, 
parents and children. They 
showed greater sympathy for hu- 
man suffering. 

The Antis admired power. 
Asked to name their heroes, they 
usually name military conquerors 
like Caesar or Napoleon. The 
tolerant girls were more likely to 
name humanitarians and artists. 
And when asked to describe the 
worst punishment they could 
think of, the Antis seemed to 
revel in making up more ingen- 
ious tortures than tolerant girls 
were able to imagine. 

The Antis were more super- 
stitious, readier to believe in 
things like astrology. They 
thought less of people as a whole, 
agreeing more often with such 
statements as “Familiarity breeds 
contempt.” ‘They admired power 
rather than real achievement. 
They were more worried about 
social position and about keeping 
up with the Joneses. They suf- 
fered from deep-seated insecurity. 

These attractive young girls, 
enjoying a college education, with 
their best years still ahead, need 
the emotional crutch of Anti-ism 
just as do the imprisoned crim- 
inals. 

The tolerant girls had their 
problems, too. Some of them 
spoke frankly about difficulties at 
home, money worries and other 
troubles. Often these troubles 


were more real than those of the 
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prejudiced girls. But the tolerant 
girls faced their problems square- 
ly instead of taking out their re- 
pressed anxieties on a minority. 

Does unhappiness, in itself, cre- 
ate a need to hate? Not at all. 
Some frustrated people become 
real lovers of humanity. Some 
unhappy men and women are 
marvelously warm and_ kind. 
What is the difference between 
these people and those who vent 
their neurotic misery through 
Anti-ism? 

Psychologists suspect that, if 
unhappiness is faced honestly, it 
does not fester and turn into hate. 
Anti-ism, they think, grows chief- 
ly from the soil of repressed feel- 
ings, emotions which the individ- 
ual refuses to face and which may 
even be unconscious. 


There is some good evidence for 


this theory. Look again at the 
Concussion Kid. In his child- 
hood, he knew hunger, blows and 
terror. He felt weak and _ help- 
less. He choked down this feel- 
ing and learned to think of him- 
self as a tough guy. He repressed 
the helpless feeling. 

And now appears a fascinating 
psychological discovery. The Con- 
cussion Kid, asked why he had 
beaten up a little Jewish boy, re- 
plied with scorn, “Jew kids can’t 

_ fight. They wear glasses. They're 
“always reading books. They?re 
sissies.” 

The Concussion Kid sees in 
Jews the very same traits which 
he represses in himself—weakness 
and softness. 
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Phychologists do not claim yet 
that all Antis attribute to a hated 
group the same qualities which 
they worry about in themselves, 
But they have often found this to 
be true. 

And now, there is a question to 
be answered. If Anti-ism is based 
chiefly on a need to hate, does 
that mean nothing can be done 
about it? 

Not at all, say the psychologists. 
To begin with, anything which 
makes people happier can make 
them healthier in their emotional 
lives and thereby lessen the need 
to hate. And the American goal 
of a better chance for every child, 
a better life for every adult, is 
probably the surest cure for hate. 

But there are also short-range 
ways of fighting Anti-ism. The 
social scientists who worked on 
one of the neighborhood studies 
of the Commission on Commu- 
nity Interrelations of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress had a remedy 
to recommend. As a partial solu- 
tion for the prejudice they found, 
they suggested the creation of 
community recreation cen:ers, the 
improvement of local transporta- 
tion and other measures to make 
the community a better place to 
live and bring up children. 

There are also hopeful discov. 
eries about the part which educa- 
tion plays. Several studies show 
that, as students go through col: 
lege, their prejudice is likely to 
decrease. This is especially true 
of students who get good grades. 
And Dr. Gordon Allport, of the 
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Harvard Department of Psychol- 
ogy, found that the enlightening 
effect of education can be passed 
on from parent to child, for the 
sons and daughters of college 
graduates are less likely to be 
Antis. 

But another of Dr. Allport’s 
findings is less pleasant. When 
he examined intolerance among 
college students, he discovered 
that the prejudiced students had 
never been taught scientific facts 
to combat popular superstitions 
about race, or did not remember 
them. 

“Bigots,” says Dr. Allport, “re- 
port few school experiences or 
teachings favorable to minority 
groups. Thus, they either lacked 
sound democratic school training 
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or have forgotten it.” 

Obviously, our schools have a 
job to do. They must teach, vivid- 
ly and clearly, the fact expressed 
by the famous anthropologists Dr. 


Ruth Benedict and Dr. Gene 
Weltfish, who say, “All people 
are much the same. Among all 
of them, we will find similar 
variations in height, similar sizes 
of brain, similar blood, similar 
range of intelligence and charac- 
ters and personalities of every 
imaginable sort.” 

Dr. Allport’s study implies an- 
other remedy for Anti-ism. He 
found that prejudice was not so 
great among those who had mixed 
with people of other races and re- 
ligions on a basis of comradeship. 
This suggests that any club or 
community which wants to fight 
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Anti-ism will do better to arrange 
pleasant social contacts among va- 
rious groups than to spend their 
energy on idealistic propaganda, 
which scientists have found to be 
less effective than direct personal 
experience. 

And the churches? What is 
their role in fighting Anti-ism? 
Here, too, psychological research 
has some dramatic findings, both 
good and bad. 

In one of the neighborhood 
studies of the Commission on 
Community Interrelations, church 
membership was investigated. The 
scientists wanted to know whether 
church goers were more or less 
prejudiced than their neighbors 
who stayed at home Sundays. And 
their first discovery, which has 
also been made in other research 
projects, was discouraging. 

Church membership in_ itself 
does not by any means bring free- 
dom from prejudice. The tragic 
fact is that people who profess 
certain religions are, for the most 
part, more intolerant than people 
who do not go to church. 

But, when the scientists looked 
more closely at their statistical 
findings, a more hopeful fact 
emerged. The mere fact of church 
attendance does not do away with 
Anti-ism. But men and women 
who take their religion seriously 
and attend church often are less 
prejudiced than lip-service mem- 
bers. 

It seems as if our churches are 
not reaching a sufficient number 
of their members with teachings 
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of human brotherhood. But the 
scientists’ discovery that hearty, 
sincere religion does tend to ac- 
company freedom from hatred is 
rich in implications for religious 
leaders. 

The kind of research which has 
been described is still going on. 
Further studies will tell us even 
more about the emotional roots 
of Anti-ism. And they will tell 
us even more about how to fight 
it with the practical weapons of 
self-knowledge and of firsthand 
experience in companionship 
among people of all kinds. 


But certainly the psychologists 
have already proved, beyond any 
argument, that people who talk 
about their “good reasons” for 
disliking a minority group are 
simply trying to deceive them. 
selves. For these “good reasons” 
are not their real reasons. They 
are neurotic people, who are hid- 
ing from themselves the fact that 
they need to hate and despise oth- 
ers because of their own cmo- 
tional weakness. 


Copyright, Cosmopolitan 
(March, 1948) 


Lily-White Blue Heaven 
SEEMS there was a night-spot in Virginia and a Negro 


band playing in it. Some shoddy Southerners, not quality, 
came in one night when the vocalist was singing My Blue 
Heaven. That has the part about Molly and me, and the baby 
making three, in my Blue Heaven. 

One of the visitors got tough, walked up to the stand, 
and told them to quit singing about being with “Molly,” that 
being the name of one of their group. There had been some 
drinking in the visiting group. 

Minutes later, another group came in, nice folks. One 
went up, gave a good tip to the singer, asked for Blue Heaven. 
Singer had the band play it, but only hummed the song. Man 
came up and said, “Don’t hum it, sing it, or we’ll take the 
tip back.” 

“Okay,” the singer said. And so here’s the way he sang it: 

“There’s Molly and y’all, 
I ain’t in it at all, 
In y’all’s Blue Heaven.” 
John McNulty, PM 
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STAN KENTON (Capitol). The avid 
followers of Kenton’s so-called pro- 
gressive jazz, which is sort o! surreal- 
ist music, will go wild about these 
four fantastic sides. Conventional 
swing fans will be left cold, but 

ought to try listening anyway. 

DOROTHY DONEGAN (Continental). The 
fast and furious fingers of the Chi- 
cago swing pianist have lost nonc 
of their touch, these six sides dem- 
onstrate. Dotty’s still best swing 


ing the classics, so-so on standard 
jazz items. 
WHERE THE RIVER MEETS THE SEA and 
STOP GOING THROUGH THE MOTIONS 
by Una Mae Carlisle (National). 


Both these tasty tunes are Una Mae’s 
makings. To say the least of them, 
they are entirely satisfactory. 
LITTLE WHITE LIES by Martha Davis 
i (Jewel) Lies gets personal consid- 
eration from this chirper. Her tune- 
ful lamenting, abetted by rhythmical- 
ly melancholy string, gives tune tHe 
dramatics for full enjoyment. 

HE SENDS ME and COME AND GET IT 
by Nellie Lutcher (Capitol). As 
always, Lutcher’s at her best. If 
you go for her style, disc will send 
you. 

HONEY CAN'T WE STEAL AWAY TO- 
GETHER and CLAIR de LUNE by 
Vivian Greene (Trilon). Romantic 
ballad and beloved classic make this 
a coveted disc. Can’t We vocal is 
quite extraordinary for its intimacy 
and elusive nostalgia. 


kins (RCA). Heater is real gone 


Make Love suffers from a cold in 
its head induced by girl singer. 
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GABRIEL'S HEATER and I'D LOVE TO | 
@) MAKE LOVE TO YOU by Erskine Haw- | 


and hep-cats will surely dig it, but(# 


SEARCHING FOR LOVE and FOR YOU 
4;by The Ravens (National). Here 
the prolific Ravens keep their showy 
versatility in tact. Tenor takes lead 
in Searching and does some great 
vocalizing before bass and others start 
‘ossing it around. For You manages 
also to be quite harmonious. 
ESTRILITA and MILLION DOLLAR BABY 
by Herb Jeffries (Exclusive). Beau- 
tiful Estrilita ably sung by crooner 
Jeffries and expertly backed by 
Buddy Baker clutches the heart. 
Baby manages to hold its own. 
EMPTY BED BLUES and BUTTER AND 
EGG MAN by Ivie Anderson (Black 
and White). Ivie always knocks out 
a terrific blues. Torrid Bed’s more 
than just suggestive, but quality of 
singing and Phil Moore’s music keep 
it out of lower depths. Reverse is more 
of same. 
CINCINNATI and WORRY, WORRY, WORRY 
¢, by Helen Forrest (MGM). Hard 
to tell which of these potential hits 
will make parade first. Ork led by 
Harold Mooney and vocal help by 
Crew Chiefs run close second to 
LaForrest’s spirited rendition. 


AIN’T GONNA CRY and SOMEDAY by 
Paul DeVorn (Black and White). 
DeVorn’s interpretation of Cry is so 
filled with pathos that this broken- 
hearted song might easily acquire the 
reputation of morbid Gloomy Sun- 

day. Someday missed the boat. 

CARAVAN by Lew Marcus ( Jewel). Press- 
ings of Caravan are usually welcome, 
and nostalgic piano playing is also 
rather desirable, but this guy gives 
so much verve, beat, and honky-tonk 
to the thing that it sounds like a 

military march. 
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He sold his freedom 
to win the love and freedom of his wife 


By James Kirk 


ARITAL BLISS for Fran- 

cois ‘Liocou and his wife, 
Marie Aram, impossible. 
True, they loved each other and 
they were together in their New 
Orleans home. But how can a 
husband be happy when his mate 
is a wife in name only, content 
when she belongs to someone 
else? With an incongruity pos- 
sible only in 18th century Louisi- 
ana, Francois’ wife was a slave, 
while he himself was a free man 
of color. 

The fear that gripped Francois’ 
soul, made his heart pound each 
time he held Marie close, was 
that she might be snatched from 
him at any time, sold to the high- 
est bidder who sought a likely 
looking brown woman for labor— 
or pleasure. The Negro’s fever 
for freedom was contagious, in- 
fected Marie, and they dreamed 
of the day when she would be his 
completely. In the privacy of 
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their humble home the two built 
castles in the air, beautiful fan. 
tasies that needed a miracle to 
make them come true. _ Indeed, 
Providence itself would have to 
help Francois give Marie her free: 
dom, for she was the property ol 
the Charity Hospital of New Or 
leans. And a man had to have 
money to buy a slave, even if she 
was his own wife. Francois was 
poor, and being a Negro, had no 
credit and even less influence. 
Only one thing kept Francois 
Tiocou’s dream alive—in addi- 
tion for his great love for Marie 
and his passion for freedom, he 
had an abiding faith. ‘This faith 
was sustained by the Book he 
studied daily. It promised that 
all things are possible through 
faith and it seemed to be talking 
to him as well as the rich whites 
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who owned all the stores and 
plantations and ships and slaves. 
Perhaps it was this Book, so full 
of comfort, that also gave him the 
idea for a plan to win his wife’s 
freedom. The story of Jacob in 
the Old Testament was one of the 
many he had read. Then again, 
the scheme he devised may have 
been the logical conclusion of his 
constant thoughts of a way to lib- 
erate Marie, or maybe it was the 
desperation born of the basic de- 
sire of man to have his woman 
solely for himself. 

At any rate, Tiocou rushed to 
the Charity Hospital, fairly burst- 
ing with excitement at the plan 
he wished to propose to the men 
who owned Marie. Impatiently 


he explained to minor officials 


that he wanted to speak with the 
top authorities, anxiously he 
squirmed on seats outside one of- 
fice, then another. Finally, he 
was ushered before the stiff- 
necked, stern-faced officials. ‘Tio- 
cou made his proposition, briefly 
and direct. As he talked, the 
stiff eyebrows shot up in amaze- 
ment, the pursed lips loosened 
and sagged. The white men 
looked at one another in astonish- 
ment. Was this Negro standing 
before them a madman or a joke- 
ster? Then they stared into the 
earnest brown face, saw the quiet 
determination in the deep set 
eyes, and they had no choice but 
to grant his wish—incredible as 
it sounded to men who had never 
in their lives known anything less 
than freedom. 
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Yes, they said, Francois could 
have his wife. The price of her 
freedom? Seven years of his own 
liberty. So the bargain was made 
and in 1737 Tiocou became a vol- 
untary slave at the Charity Hos- 
pital. Like Jacob he labored 
seven long years, but the plot was 
switched and a happy ending sub- 
stituted. 

On March 6, 1744, the “Direc- 
tors and Administrators of the 
Hospital of the Poor” petitioned 
the government “to confirm and 
grant freedom to the said Marie 
Aram, negress, wife of Francois 
Tiocou, that in the future she 
may be free as are all the subjects 
of His Majesty in France .. .” 

It is evident that Francois had 
served faithfully and well, had 
kept his part of the strange bar- 
gain. For in conclusion, the peti- 
tion stated that it was the inten- 
tion of the couple to continue to 
“serve the hospital and to remain 
there as long as they give satis- 
faction.” Four days later, the 
“Governor, and Commissary of 
the Marine, Intendant of the 
Province of Louisiana,” granted 
and confirmed freedom “to said 
Marie Aram, that she may enjoy 
the privileges of persons born 
free.” 

Francois Tiocou’s love-trium- 
phant-over-all story has another 
happy improvement over the par- 
Biblical romance—during 
his “installment plan” purchase 
of Marie he had full and exclu- 
sive use of his beloved wife while 
paying her out. 
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After passing the Biblical 
‘three score and ten’ 
Negroes stand better chance 
of living longer than whites 


By Alex Washington 


EGROES who make it to the 
Biblical “three-score and ten” 


milepost are a cinch to totter far- 
ther along the road of life than 


their white contemporaries. For 
some reason Negroes, who em- 
bark on life’s journey with lit- 
erally two strikes on them, wind 
up at the age of 70 with a life 
expectancy greater than that of 
whites of the same age. 

Newborn colored babies are 
saddled with a 10-year handicap, 
can expect to live only 52.26 years 
as compared with 62.81 years for 
white infants. Yet, 70 years later 
the tables are turned in favor of 
‘the colored oldster. 

Figures from the U. S. Bureau 


of Census reveal that life really 
does begin at 70 for Negroes and 
that Negro women are champions 
when it comes to outliving any- 
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one else in the stratospheric age 
brackets: 
Years to Live 
Age Negro White 
Males 70 10.11 9.42 
80 6.58 5.38 
Females 70 11.82 10.50 
80 8.02 5.88 
Time was when old _ people 
were shoved into the background. 
In some countries they were mere- 
ly tolerated, in others they were 
sent out into the desert to die. 
But almost overnight came the 
realization that America was rap- 
idly becoming a nation of old 
folks. America today has about 
twice as many people over 65 as 
in 1900. Fifty years from now, in 
the year 2000, the number will 
have doubled again. In 1940 
there were close to 10 million 
persons in the U. S. 65 years and 
over. 
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Authorities predict that at some 
future date, men 150 years old, 
active and alert, will be common- 
place. But currently, any person 
who reaches the century mark is 
a minor celebrity, rates newspaper 
headlines. And every centenarian 
ever interviewed on his 100th 
birthday has a different formula 
for longevity. 

“Hard work is what done it,” 
testified a 100-year-old woman in 
Birmingham. Chief Hunting 
Horse, 100, of Saddle Mountain, 
Okla., laconically advised, “Eat 
buffalo every year.” “The main 
thing is not to worry,” a resident 
of Glendale, Calif., told reporters 
on his 101st anniversary. And a 
man in Madison, Wis., revealed, 
“I've always had good women and 
good whiskey.” He is also 101. 
Arapad Sabados of Chicago, 110 
years young, also has his private 
prescription: “Whenever a doctor 
gave me a prescription, I trans- 
lated it to mean a bottle of beer. 
Or, if I really felt bad, a shot of 
whiskey.” 

One sure way to live long 
enough to swelter in the heat 
from 100 candles on your birth- 
day cake is to be a Negro. How- 
ever, countless colored centenar- 
ians never mark the big event 
simply because they do not know 
for certain when they were born. 
During slavery, and until quite 
recently in Dixie, no record was 
kept of births, deaths or marriages 
of Negroes. Many a colored old- 
ster calculates his age from the 
date of some memorable event in 
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history or from tales passed down 
from generation to generation. 

There are, of course, excep- 
tions. When Mrs. Lenoir of Ty- 
lertown, Miss., died early in 1948, 
official records showed she was the 
oldest person in the entire state. 
She was 113 years old. Born in 
1835, she was married in 1865 to 
Thomas L. Lenoir, young “free 
Negro” who came to America 
with a French family. Lenoir 
became the largest landowner 
among Negroes in Mississippi, 
was circuit judge of Pike County, 
a member of the State Legislature, 
and later a federal revenue officer 
during Reconstruction. Mrs. Le- 
noir was the mother of 15 chil- 
dren, 12 of them graduates of her 
alma mater, Alcorn College. 

Another ex-slave who topped 
the century mark was Mrs. Nancy 
Gaddie, who died recently at the 
age of 110 in Indianapolis. For 
26 years she was a slave, and two 
of her children were born in 
bondage. Martin Van Buren was 
President when she was born, 
May 15, 1837. Although she out- 
lived her husband, who died in 
1918, and six children, three of 
her still living offspring are can- 
didates for longevity awards— 
Mrs. Sallie Sansbury, 76; the Rev. 
Richard H. Gaddie, 74, and 
George Gaddie, 70. Surviving her 
were 12 grandchildren, eight 
great-grandchildren and five great- 
great-grandchildren. 

Well on the way toward his sec- 
ond century was “Uncle Bob” 
Wilson, also a child of slavery, 
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who was an incredible 112 when 
he died at Elgin, Ill., in April, 
1948. Records from Richmond, 
Va., showed that he was born Jan- 
uary 13, 1836. When suc- 
cumbed, Wilson was denied a mil- 
itary funeral because he had been 
a soldier in the Civil War—in the 
Confederate Army. And although 
the Daughters of the Confederacy 
had visited him occasionally dur- 
ing his illness in a state hospital, 
the southern sisterhood refused to 
bury him because he was a Negro. 
“Uncle Bob” Wilson was given a 
$100 public burial in Potter's 
Field. 

The search for prolonged life 
is as old as history, has challenged 
scientist and philosopher alike. 
Many a man has grown gray while 
pursuing the elusive secret of eter- 
nal youth. Ponce de Leon, the 
16th century explorer, searched 
for it in vain in the dismal Flor- 
ida Everglades. More recently, 
and with more success, Dr. Alex- 
ander A. Bogomolets in Russia 
discovered a new serum with 
which he hoped to lengthen man’s 
life span to 100-150 years. Anti- 
reticular cytotoxis serum (ACS) 
as it was called, was used with 
amazing results on fractures and 
wounds in World War II, and 
doctors in the U. S. are making 
careful tests of it. 

But Negro oldtimers have man- 
aged to pile up years on top of 
years without even hearing about 
ACS. Like Mrs. Nancy Merriam 
of Chicago, who reached 106 last 
December, they go on_ having 
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birthdays. Born near Waterloo, 
Ill., Mrs. Merriam was a young 
woman of 20 when she saw Lin. 
coln inaugurated, insists she 
doesn’t “feel a day over 86.” 
John Watson, former slave, who 
once brought $1,500 on the auc. 
tion block, not only saw Lincoln, 
but shook hands with him. Wat- 
son was born in Raleigh, N. C, 
was a slave until the Civil War. 
At the age of 106 he was employed 
as a workman in a scrap iron 
yard. Watson died in Youngs- 
town a superannuated 120. 
Inclined to doubt the claims of 
any person of 100-plus is Dr. Mau- 
rice Ernest, an English physician 
who has spent 40 years digging 
into the subject. In the August, 


1947, Science Digest he states that 
“there is no proof to show that 


any member of any animal species 
has ever reached 114.” According 
to Dr. Ernest authentic records 
prove that any longevity award 
should go to Pierre Joubert of 
Quebec, who chalked up 113 
years, 100 days. 

Ace debunker Bergen Evans, 
author and Northwestern Univer- 
sity professor, believes “old peo- 
ple have no other distinction than 
their age and it is not surprising 
that quite a few of them attempt 
to be interesting by adding extra 
years or decades. The more imag: 
inative throw in a few significant 
feats or gather reflected glory by 
connecting themselves with some 
historical figure.” He points out 
that at regular intervals through- 
out the 19th century circus czar 
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Barnum kept resurrecting “George 
Washington’s nurse.” 

Yet, for the past few years a 
standing New Year's Eve assign- 
ment for the New York Times is 
a feature story on Mrs. Martha 
Hains Shepherd, now 102 years 
old. Mrs. Hains is a native of 
British West Indies, and a former 
slave. It is a fact that most Ne- 
eroes over 100 lived some of their 
early years in slavery, but few 
shed tears of nostalgia for the 
“good old days,”” as does “Uncle” 
Wally Valarie of Montrose, Ala. 

A white newspaper in Mobile 
quoted Valarie as wishing ‘‘for a 
return of the good ole slavery 
days because Marse and Missus 
were so good to us.” According 
to the article, “Uncle” Wally, 
who is 114, continued, “Marse 
John used to let me sleep on some 
rugs by the fire in the big house, 
and we used to shoot marbles to- 
gether on the floor. He bought 
my Mammy off the block for $900 
when she was only 17 years old 

. and he was always good to 
me.” 

Basically, old age is psychologic 
as well as biologic. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson pointed out that “Noth- 
ing is old but the mind,” and the 
overworked phrase, “You're as 
young as you feel,” contain$ more 
truth than poetry. Many a man 
in his sixties and seventies has 
made his most significant contri- 
butions during the “twilight” pe- 
riod of his career. Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, eminent Negro scholar 
and author, is ten years the other 
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side of his allotted “three-score 
and ten,” yet he is as productive 
today as he was in his youth. 

A survey published in the 
American Journal of Sociology 
demonstrated the rise to domi- 
nance of the older age groups in 
most fields of endeavor. For ex- 
ample, the survey checked on con- 
tributions made by scientists born 
between 1775 and 1850. There 
were none in the 60-year-old 
bracket who produced anything 
significant. The median age for 
outstanding chemists in that pe- 
riod was 34 years. 

But Dr. George Washington 
Carver, one of the greatest of 
20th century chemists, was active 
in his laboratory and was adding 
to his earlier discoveries right up 
until his death at the age of 80. 
Dr. Carver, born a slave around 
1864, was uncertain of his exact 
age. 

“How do you grow old so 
gracefully?” a feminine admirer 
once asked Alexandre Dumas, the 
famous French Negro writer. 
“Madam, I give all my time to it,” 
replied the handsome author of 
the Three Musketeers, who was 
still quite a ladies’ man at 68. 
This points up the slogan of 
gerontologists (specialists in the 
comparatively new science of old 
age) —‘“‘Not more years of life, but 
more life to years.” It is not 
enough, they say, that men and 
women be kept alive for more 
years. Science aims to help them 
live out their normal spans as 
healthy, happy citizens. 
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Predictions of things to come, 
projected by some medical au- 
thorities, are well-nigh incredible 
—a normal life span for all hu- 
mans of 150 years! To back up 
their claims, these scientists point 
to the lower animals, which have 
a life span approximately six 
times their period of growth. 
Dogs, for example, reach their full 
growth in two years. They live 
to be 12 years old. A horse is full 
grown at the age of five years, and 
lives to be 30. Man grows from 
birth until the age of 25. There- 
fore, these authorities reckon, the 
normal life span of a human be- 
ing should be 150 years. 

It is only within recent years 
that the national spotlight has 
fallen on the ancients in our 
midst. World War II brought 
many an over-aged man and wo- 
man out of retirement to work in 
the war plants. The U. S. gov- 
ernment has recognized the prob- 
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lems of this segment of our popv- 
lation by setting up a gerontology 
unit within the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Preliminary tests 
made by the unit, which _ will 
gather information in Baltimore 
City hospitals during the next five 
to ten years, show that many peo- 
ple over 65 can think as well, if 
not better, than the young, al- 
though they act more slowly. 

What proportion of the future 
“old folks” population in the U. 
S. will be Negro? Quite a few, 
according to the situation today. 
There is no agreement among ex- 
perts as to why Negroes, battling 
against economic and social odds 
most of their lives, finally come 
into their own after reaching 70. 
Mrs. Martha Shepherd said on 
her 101st birthday on New Years, 
1947, “The Lord God knows why 
I live so long.” 

Some day, science may also 
know. 


NORTH CAROLINA has paid higher salaries to Negro 
school teachers than to white teachers for two years. 

Negro teachers received .an average pay of $1,681 last 
year, and white teachers received $1,630—a difference of $51. 

The salary is determined solely by each person’s qualifica- 


tions, state officials explained. The reason Negro teachers drew 
higher average pay is that they have had a higher level of 
training, the report points out. Negro teachers in this region 
have been flocking back to the universities in recent years for 
graduate training, which enables them to obtain a higher rating 
and pay scale. 

New York Herald-Tribune 
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Women across ‘nation find new excitement in meeting 


DO YOU 


KNOW YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


By Helen Huntington Smith 


their neighbors of different races 


Consensed from Women’s Home Companion 


ATE makes headlines. You 

read about race riots, lynch- 
ings, the wanderings of homeless 
people against whom every na- 
tional door is barred. You sel- 
dom read about Americans of 
varying races, colors and creeds 
getting together with quiet deter- 
mination to rub out the pattern 
of hate in American life. Yet they 
have been gettting together—in 
so many cities and towns of the 
United States that it is almost a 
national movement. 

All over the country, in hun- 
dreds of big and little communi- 
ties, people have been deciding 
that discrimination is unjust and 
vicious and that they don’t want 
any more of it where they live. 
It is worth while noting that the 
people coming to this conclusion 
—in a homely and human and 
hometown way—are not neces- 
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sarily professional liberals or 
theorists in human relations. On 
the contrary, again and again, 
they are plain John and Jane Citi- 
zen—housewives, post masters, 
schoolteachers, insurance men 
and just anybody. 

In a modest pleasant residential 
district of San Francisco two Fili- 
pino families and a Chinese fam- 
ily were threatened with eviction 
because they weren’t white. One 
of the Filipino men had served 
twenty-seven years in the United 
States Navy and was a veteran of 
two world wars; the Chinese was 
also a veteran, and the second 
Filipino had worked in a navy 
yard all through the last war— 
but it didn’t make any difference. 
There was a restrictive: covenant 
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which said that “only members of 
the white race are allowed to re- 
side in this district, except as serv- 
ants,” and some white neighbors 
proposed to start enforcing it. 


But other white neighbors flew 
to arms under the banner of fair 
play and freedom for all; the San 
Francisco Council for Civic Unity 
jumped into the race; newspapers 
aired it; and the would-be evictors 
received such a barrage of indig- 
nant letters and phone calls from 
fair-minded citizens of San Fran- 
cisco that they backed down and 
withdrew their suit. 


This is far from being an iso- 
lated instance. It was practically 
duplicated only a few weeks ago 
in a suburban area outside of 
Washington, D. C. There a simi- 
lar attempt to evict a Jewish fam- 


ily brought an equally angry re- 
sponse from non-Jewish neighbors. 
And again the case was dropped. 


In Ohio some young men at a 
YMCA were talking about race 
relations in their discussion group. 
“We can’t discuss these things 
right unless we have fuller repre- 
sentation,” they decided, so they 
invited two or three Negro youths 
from one of the local churches tp 
join them. In an Indiana city 
some clubwomen of top financial 
and social rank were planning to 
discuss Sinclair Lewis’ best-selling 
“novel, Kingsblood Royal, which 
pulls no punches in dealing with 
the race question. They plunged 
in and decided to set what was a 
world-shaking precedent in their 
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community by inviting two Negro 
women leaders to discuss it with 
them. 


Furthermore—a bit naively 
breathless at their own daring— 
they made a point of holding the 
meetings during daylight hours 
so the whole neighborhood could 
see the Negro ladies drive in! 


Since the Detroit race riots 
taught this country a bitter lesson 
four years ago a score of cities 
have formed mayors committees 
on civic unity. School heads are 
studying the Springfield plan for 
instilling a spirit of brotherhood 
into the schools. National organi- 
zations such as the Bureau of In- 
tercultural Education and the 
American Council on Race Rela- 
tions are providing leadership 
and funds. But most significant 
are the hundreds and hundreds of 
spontaneous neighborhood move- 
ments and grass-root projects 
springing up all over the United 
States, bringing people of differ- 
ent races together simply as peo- 
ple to attack their mutual prob- 
lems. These groups are meeting, 
not formally in halls, but as 
friends in one another’s homes. 

I have visited half a dozen such 
projects and talked with the lead- 
ers of many more. They all agree 
that prejudice starts melting when 
people get to know one another. 
About a year ago some clubwo- 
men in a Pennsylvania steel town 
decided they wanted to know their 
neighbors better, so they got up a 
list of leaders in all the different 
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local racial, religious and national 
groups and invited them to a get- 
together. Afterward some of the 
guests remarked on the charm and 
ability of a Jewish woman who 
had taken part, saying, “Why 
haven’t we met her before?” 
They learned that she had been 
treated so coldly in their town 
and her children had been the 
victims of such unpleasant anti- 
Semitic experiences that the fam- 
ily was thinking of moving away. 
They said: “Well, we can’t af- 
ford to lose such a person from 
our community. We'll have to 
And 


do something about that.” 
they did. 

One of the best devices for get- 
ting acquainted—it was used by 
the Pennsylvania clubwomen—is 
the home festival method taught 


by Dr. Rachel Davis DuBois 
through her Workshop for Cul- 
tural Democracy. Dr. DuBois is 
a Quaker who became interested 
in minorities twenty years back 
when she was a high school teach- 
er and principal in southern New 
Jersey, where she was born. There 
she noticed what happened to the 
personalities of children of mi- 
nority groups who were not ac- 
cepted by the other children. 
Sensitive to childish unhappiness, 
she began using the school assem- 
bly periods to dramatize the cul- 
tural contributions of minorities 
to American life. 

After three years she felt she 
had hit upon a good method for 
interesting children in one an- 
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other but she felt she needed to 
know more about people’s emo- 
tions and prejudices. So she took 
leave of absence from the scohol 
and went to New York to study 
psychology. She never went back. 
Instead she kept studying and at 
the same time teaching teachers 
the arm of improving group re- 
lations. One things they kept 
saying stuck in her mind: “Class- 
room approaches are good as far 
as they go but how can we reach 
the parents and improve their 
feeling toward other groups?” So 
she thought of home festivals. 

This means that you get to- 
gether a group of people repre- 
senting different cultures and 
creeds in your community—the 
more varied their backgrounds 
the better—and you start com- 
paring childhood memories. We 
all have certain memories in 
common—of Christmastime 
(nearly every religion has its win- 
ter festivals) , of spring or autumn 
or something like our Fourth of 
July (nearly every country has its 
freedom holiday), or of the kind 
of bread your mother baked or 
the first money you ever earned. 
This stirs emotion and breaks the 
ice. After that anything can 
happen. 

I visited some PTA leaders of 
a public school on New York's 
upper west side who've tried it. 
Two years ago their neighbor- 
hood was disunited. A great num- 
ber of Puerto Rican parents new- 
ly come to this country took no 
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part in anything, held back by 
language barrier or poor eco- 
nomic status. 

To the well-todo Jewish 
mothers active in the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association this seemed 
wrong. They heard of the home 
festival and engaged Dr. DuBois 
to show them how it is done. 
Groups of seventh grade young- 
sters were taken to visit homes 
representing different cultural 
heritages. Fourth generation 
American ladies trotted out their 
pewter and more recent arrivals 
displayed their shawls; childhood 
memories of a farm in Minnesota 
were matched against those of a 
sugar plantation in Puerto Rico. 
One fascinated lad returned to 
his class and wrote, “We learned 
that people are not very different 
and that what differences these 
are, are nice.” 

As a result of these homey get- 
togethers, now a regular extracur- 
ricular activity, shy Puerto Rican 
mothers warmed up—and got 
elected to offices in the PTA; one 
or two Japanese-American moth- 
ers came out of their shells and 
began to shine and their little 


boys become buddies with little. 


Jewish boys; a young Negro whose 
father was janitor of an apart- 
ment house was invited to parties 
and gave a party in return. Now 
the whole neighborhood is 
changed for the better. Ask any- 
one who lives in it. 

After getting acquainted most 
groups start saying: “What next?” 
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In my travels I heard of neigh- 
borhood groups that attacked 
common problems ranging from 
smoke control to garbage collec- 
tion, from grade crossings to juve- 
nile delinquency. More intellec- 
tual groups are hashing over Pal- 
estine, poll taxes, China and the 
local candidates for mayor. (One 
such group I know of is made up 
of miners who started by arguing 
over the day’s headlines in the 
bus going to work.) 

The New Haven Neighborhood 
Project, which is rapidly becom- 
ing famous, gets together on the 
greatest of all common interests— 
children. Last year thirty-five 
children, representing all racial, 
religious and national groups in 
a certain neighborhood, attended 
a nursery school in the home of 


Mrs. Gertrude Hart Day, whose 
husband is an eye surgeon. This 
year five intercultural nursery 
schools are going full blast in as 
many areas of the city. 

“It’s an experience in democ- 
racy for the children,” Mrs. Day 


says. “And when the parents see 
their children playing with chil- 
dren of other groups it educates 
them as well.” 

As simple as that. 

It all started in 1942 when Dr. 
Harry Luther Day became a cap- 
tain in the Army Air Forces, and 
the Days faced the problem of 
many families in wartime: “Are 
we going to stay together or am 
I to go my way for the duration 
while you and the children re- 
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main home?” 

They decided to stay together 
as long as they could and piled 
their three little girls—seven, five 
and four—in the back of the car. 
They lived in fourteen states in 
twenty-two months. 

“For the first time in my life I 
knew what discrimination 
meant,” Mrs. Day recalls, “as 
landlord after landlord refused us 
because of our children.” In an 
all-Negro neighborhood in Balti- 
more they paid $125 a month for 
two rooms in a cellar with a dirt 
floor and dripping pipes. The 
toilet was located in the middle 
of the so-called front room on a 
sort of raised throne, enclosed in 
flimsy wallboard. 

“It was a dreadful place. But 
the worst thing about it was 
knowing we could go back home 
and be comfortable after it was 
over, while our neighbors—peo- 
ple like ourselves—had to stay in 
such places the rest of their lives.” 

In 1944 Doctor Day went over- 
seas and Mrs. Day went home. 
A trained social worker before 
her marriage, she now became a 
roundtable leader for the Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and 
Jews. She made speeches and con- 
ducted meetings on brotherhood 
in New Haven. After each meet- 
ing somebody—the Jewish deli- 
catessen store proprietor or the 


Italian grocer’s wife—would say: © 


“Mrs. Day, the meeting was won- 
derful, but what can we do? We 
want to do something!” 
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She remembered her children 
playing with colored children in 
Baltimore. “Children are color- 
blind and religion-blind. It’s 
adults who give them prejudices.” 
She started a nursery school. 
Then in June, 1946, she obtained 
the support of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews for 
a full-fledged neigh boorhood 
project. 

The thirty members of New 
Haven’s Neighborhood Council 
are all leaders of their own 
groups. They represent civic 
clubs, church clubs, schools, li- 
braries,laborunions. Among them 
are the wives of a Jewish lawyer 
and a white Protestant pastor, a 
Negro Protestant pastor, a Negro 
physician, the former president of 
the New Haven Junion League 
and the Catholic head of the PTA. 
There are various activities to 
keep bringing the people together 
—book groups, music groups and 
a program called, Taste What's 
Cooking in Your Neighbor's 
Kitchen. But the core of the 
whole scheme is the nursery 
school. 

It’s no secret that the project’s 
fine nursery school—which 
charges the small sum of $3.30 a 
week per child—and its new sum- 
mer play group for five-to-twelve 
year-olds—is bait. A mother may 
be lukewarm for brotherhood but 
to get her child into either group 
she has to attend meetings and 
do her share of committee work; 
so she is educated willynilly. The 
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first eye opener is discovering that 
members of minority groups can 
be just as charming, well dressed, 
well educated and of as good 
heart as herself. Other results fol- 
low. As one by-product of the 
school’s first year, a father who 
was dubious at the start became 
the first businessman in his part 
of the city to employ a colored 
girl as a stenographer! 

The neighborhood project idea 
is spreading all over New Haven. 
Neighborhood councils for other 
areas have formed or are in 
process of formation; plans are 
under way for a central super- 
council and a network of ten local 
councils eventually, perhaps, cov- 
ering the city. With two or three 
hundred unity-loving council 
members, each active in some 
other organization, you can figure 
out the possibilities for yourself. 

When a stone like that is 
thrown into a pond there is no 
knowing where the ripples will 
stop. 

Good will is a mighty power, 
far stronger than its opposite. In 
San Francisco a few months ago 
the question of racial discrimina- 
tion came up in a neighborhood 
of large and well-kept homes. A 
racially restrictive housing cov- 

enant was proposed. The Civic 
“Unity Council was alerted and 
started canvassing families in the 


area. In three days fifty out of 


three hundred had agreed to have 
nothing to do with such a cov- 
enant—and that killed it. 
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Said a leader in the field of 
inter-racial relations: “There are 
plenty of fair-minded people in 
any American community who 
will stand up against discrimina. 
tion if the facts are put before 
them. Once they get together they 
can stop restrictive housing cov- 
enants almost anywhere.” 

In nearly every community prac- 
tical aid to minorities is needed: 

In housing. 

In obtaining employment. 

In police courts and jails, where 
members of the most conspicuous 
minority group (Negroes, Mexi- 
cans or Nisei, depending on the 
part of the country) are frequent 
victims of police brutality or dis. 
crimination. 

In the schools where youngsters 
of different cultural backgrounds 
may suffer lifelong scars from be- 
ing kept out. 

In simple everyday matters of 
living in the community—a mem- 
ber of a minority may or may not 
be able to get a decent meal in 
a restaurant, go to the theater or 
sit in a church and worship with 
other Christians whose skin hap- 
pens to be a different color from 
his own. 

And you don’t need to lie 
awake nights worrying over the 
possibility of intermarriage be- 
tween races. All that concerns 
sensible people is decent living 
standards and fair play for all 
Americans. 

A recent survey shows that on 
the local level there are at least 
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three hundred community get- 
together organizations of one sort 
or another, including more than 
a few in the south, where inter- 
racial committees are raising de- 
termined heads. Near Pittsburgh 
I saw one of them at work. 

McKeesport, Pennsylvania,some 
twenty miles outside of Pitts- 
burgh, is a town of fifty-five thou- 
sand where nearly everybody 
works in the big steel mills. A 
few years ago Dr. Dubois came 
there and introduced some of the 
people to home  festivals—the 
YWCA secretary, school- 
teachers, social workers, ministers 
and some leaders of minority 
groups. After several meetings 
they all agreed that just getting 
to know one another was val- 
uable, but like many another bud- 
ding good-will organization they 
didn’t quite know where to go 
from there. They decided to form 
an intercultural council. 

They were helped and advised 
by the American Service Institute, 
a Pittsburgh organization which 
specializes in group relations— 
Pittsburgh having taken a shud- 
dering glance at the Detroit riots 
and resolved never to let it hap- 
pen to them. One of the first 
things tackled by the McKeesport 
people was a ticklish situation in 
the high school. Seeing the local 
lack of opportunity for Negro 
youth, well-meaning vocational 
councilors had been trying to 
turn them away from higher edu- 
cation. 
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In the home of a member of 
the Intercultural Council the 
high school women met leaders of 
the Negro community who told 
them how the youngsters felt. 
They said: “Don’t discourage our 
young people from trying. It is 
better for them to try and fail 
than not to try. Our people will 
never go up in the world unless 
we keep trying.” 

Next the YWCA secretary no- 
ticed that her young colored as- 
sistant had to drive miles to her 
home for lunch every day because 
no local restaurant would serve 
her, and public health nurses and 
college-trained social workers in 
the Department of Public Assist- 
ance had the same problem. Cou- 
rageously, though tactfully, the 
Intercultural Council moved in 
on the restaurant situation, and 
while it hasn't yet accomplished 
anything visible, feels that it may 
have planted a few seeds. All in 
all, the council has done quite a 
lot for unity—placed one of its 
members in an advisory branch 
of the city government, stirred 
up local support for the local Fair 
Employment Practices Commis- 
sion, and made quite a change 
for the better in the municipal 
hospital where parents were tor- 
merly segregated according to 
their color rather than according 
to their medical condition, which 
might not be too good for the 
patient. 

It is generally agreed that for 
practical results in improving 
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neighborly relations the dominant 
group has to take the initiative. 
The minority can’t lead; the ma- 
jority must. But if you belong to 
a minority, what can you do? 

You can help organize your 
people, build up their pride in 
themselves and in their contribu- 
tion to American life so that 
when the bridge is thrown over 
from the majority side there’ll be 
a firm foundation for it. 

Perhaps the least organized and 
most discouraged of our minority 
groups are the Spanish-American 
agricultural workers in our west. 
Yet they have great possibilities 
and much to be proud of. From 
Bataan and Corregidor on they 
fought outstandingly well and 
won medals for bravery far out 
of proportion to their numbers. 
Now in some of their colonias in 
the hot sun-baked towns of Cali- 
fornia’s central valley Unity 
Leagues are springing up, with 
and without the help of national 
organizations like the American 
Council on Race Relations. Lead- 
ers are priests, teachers and vet- 
erans. 

Chino, east of Los Angeles, is 
a town of nine thousand where 
almost half of the population is 
of Mexican descent, yet the school 
board of four has never had a 
Spanish-speaking member. Last 
year the Spanish group, spurred 
on by its Unity League, decided 
at the last minute to run one of 
its members for a place on the 
board. She was a former school 
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teacher, remarkably well quali- 
fied. Some Anglo-American 
lievers in equal opportunity 
helped canvass the town, with 
fairness and equal representation 
as their battle cry. The teacher 
failed to win, but the fairness 
appeal won her such a big vote 
among the Anglos that it was a 
shot in the arm to the whole Mex. 
ican community. 

Here is another story that shows 
what happens when a minority 
starts lifting itself by its boot- 
straps. The people of Pittsburgh's 
unsavory Hill District decided to 
attack their miserable housing 
conditions. The soft-spoken mid- 
dle-aged chairman of their social 
action committee, with a hundred 
volunteers, got a total of eight 
thousand names on a petition to 
the city. With a good deal of shy- 
ness a delegation called on the 
mayor and city council to present 
their demands for housing law 
enforcement. 

Thereupon the downtown 
churches heard about the situa- 
tion, sent committees up the Hill 
to shake their heads over stopped- 
up toilets and broken staircases. 
Young people’s church clubs also 
made inspections, got more names 
on petitions. Congregations wrote 
to Congress in support of the Talt- 
Ellender-Wagner bill for better 
housing for the nation. ‘The news- 
papers printed stories and pic 
tures. Local big shots got into the 
fray. And a few of the worst 
houses were actually repaired. It 
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was a triumph. 

In your community or near it 
there are one or more organiza- 
tions for unity at work. They may 
be thriving and effective, or weak 
and in need of support. How do 
you get in touch with them? 
Write to any of the national or- 
ganizations listed here. Or make 
inquiries of churches, teachers’ 
organizations, the YWCA, social 
welfare bureaus or agencies, in- 
cluding the public welfare depart- 
ment of your city, or civic groups 
like the League of Women Voters 
or the American Association of 
University Women. Or probably 
best, and certainly simplest of all, 
ask your pastor. 

Here are some practical hints 
for starting a new group and mak- 
ing it effective: 

1. Meet in homes, especially at 
first. It gives warmth and genu- 
ineness to the whole experience. 
Serve refreshments—it’s a human 
gesture. 

2. As soon as you are acquaint- 
ed, find a program of action. Or 
better, start right in with one. 

3. Get trained help if you can. 
There are any number of pro- 
fessional workers in intercultural 
relations; national organizations 
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will give you a hand with this as 
with everything else. 

4. Remember that members of 
minority groups have suffered a 
long history of snubs and hurts 
and need constant assurance that 
you really want them. I met sev- 
eral community leaders who felt 
let down because their neighbor- 
hood project was drooping—mi- 
nority members seemed to be los- 
ing interest. In at least one case 
it turned out that routine mailed 
invitations to a meeting simply 
didn’t work but a few friendly 
phone calls fixed everything up. 

One thing I noticed was that 
the dominant group members 
seem to be getting at least as 
much out of all this activity as 
anybody else. Again and again 
as I talked with them I felt their 
sense of personal satisfaction in 
having built their share of a 
bridge, perhaps even conquering 
a prejudice in doing it. “This is 
the most wonderful experience I 
have ever had,” I heard many say. 
But perhaps the most expressive 
comment was a woman’s remark: 
“You just feel the whole thing is 
right.” 


Copyright, Women’s Home Companion 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Walter White is hard at 
* work on his autobiography which Viking will publish in 
Fall. It's called A Man Called White... Interracial 
romance between GIs and German madchens goes through 
the wringer in a new novel, Last Of The Conquerers, by 
Pittsburgh Courier reporter William Smith, who's just 
21. Publication by Farrar-Straus this summer... New 
_ novel about Bilboism and its implications has been au- 
thored by Walter Margquiss. Title: All Men Are Created 
Equal . . . Lillian Smith's Strange Fruit has now been 
translated into thirteen foreign languages, is now 
available in a two-bit Pocket Book... University of 
Chicago Press awaiting subsidy from longhair Society 
to publish Lorenzo Turner's monumental work, a Study: 
of African influence on the language of the South Caro- 
lina Gullahs . . . James Baldwin doing a study of relig- 
ion in Harlem... Henry Armstrong has written his 
autobiography. It's called My Struggle To Three 
Crowns, may be published by Doubleday . . . Maxwell An- 
derson is working a play version of Alan Paton's Cry, 
The Beloved Country... Earl Conrad, fired by Chicago 
Defender for support of Henry Wallace, is doing book 
tracing history of Negro slavery . .. Chester Himes' 
third novel will be called Immortal Mammy, due in Fall. 
* * 
SCHOOL DAYS * First Negro student at the University 
of Arkansas in 1872 during Reconstruction was required 
to stay in outhouse during school hours and got private 
tutoring from university's president .. . Radcliffe 
girls elected a Negro as the senior who did most for the 
class during four years in school. . . Delta Sigma 
“Theta due to initiate its first white member in Ohio 
. .. Robert E. Hayden of Fisk will be teaching English 
literature at the University of Chicago this fall... 
* * 
FLICKER TICKER * English film firm to do movie soon . 
on that best seller about South African natives, “Aran 
Peyton's sensational novel, Cry, The Beloved Country. 
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Zoltan Korda will produce and direct... Nellie Lutch- 
er due to make her screen debut in United Artists’ Music 
City . . . Leonard Picker will produce Porgy and Bess 
in Technicolor this Fall for United Artists ... Amos 
N' Andy plan television films with Negro actors taking 
their roles while they do the voices .. . New documen- 
tary film by Leo Hurwitz is about problems of minority 
groups. It's called Strange Victory, runs 72 minutes. 


~ *&* * 


GLOBAL GOSSIP * Ella Fitzgerald, who Bing Crosby 
admits is his favorite singer of all time, is due fora 
London date in September . . . Haitian high school stu- 
dents recently gave a performance of William Grant 
Still's opera The Troubled Island. . . Dizzy Gillespie 
recently told a Swedish newspaper that be=bop is "Swing 
accented backward''.. . Lease on Jones* brothers' 
Paris apartment was cancelled by ex-Chicago policy men 
when they refused to pay rent to owners for war years 
when Germans used premises. Check of inventory showed 
nothing missing, including the wine cellar... Joseph- 
ine Baker packing them in once again in Champs Elysses 
nightery... Maxine Sullivan heads for London soon. 


* 


CRYSTAL BALL * New York Herald-Tribune will soon be 
first U. S. daily with two fulltime Negro reporters on 
staff .. . DePaur Infantry Chorus will become hottest 
concert item in years next Season. They already have 
180 dates booked . . . Congressman Dawson will again 
head Democratic drive for colored vote nationally— 
and for Harry Truman, Philly convention will decide this 
month . . . Watch for Louise Beavers to be featured in 
big Armour ham ad campaign... Larry Doby will top 
Jackie Robinson's batting average by Season's end... 
More non-U. S. Negroes than ever before will compete in 
Olympics this summer . . . When Texas’ Randolph Field 
officially becomes West Point Of the Air before long, 
Negroes will be fully integrated in cadet program... 
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Negroes making startling gains, 
but Dixie still tries to throttle progress 


CAN THE 


By Thomas Sancton 


HROUGHOUT the South 

today, in every background, 
the emergence of a large class of 
serious looking, neatly dressed, in- 
telligent Negroes has become in- 
creasingly apparent. 

Southern Negroes have eaten 
better food and lived a freer life 
during the war. A whole genera- 
tion of Negro children has grown 
up in improved economic circum- 
stances. The slovenly dress that 
not so many years back was the 
“ frequent result of wages of $2.50 
or $3 a week for a woman cook, 
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$1 a day for a laborer, has become 
a rare sight in the places where 
the average Southern white per- 
son sees the average Southern 
Negro. 

The familiar rags and_hand- 
me-downs, the scuffed, unlaced 
shoes, the improvised hats—these 
and many other significant details 
have largely vanished from the 
scene. The flagrant gaps between 
the races in matters of dress, 
health, social attitudes and eco- 
nomic opportunity have some: 
what narrowed. 

During the war many whites 
were frightened by this growing 
economic emancipation, and they 
managed to convince themselves 
that it was some sort of spontane- 
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ous Negro upheaval. But now 
that the war is over, the average 
white person, it seems to me, un- 
consciously approves the results. 
At the same time, the old, popu- 
lar assumptions about Negro in- 
feriority have less evidence to rest 
on. And as a consequence, I be- 
lieve that Southern whites, if left 
to their individual thinking and 
initiative, would accept without 
much excitement the extension of 
the rights of American citizenship 
to Negroes. 

Yet no group that holds great 
political and economic advantage 
is likely to sit by doing nothing 
while fundamental reforms are 
worked which are certain to chal- 
lenge their control. The South- 
ern influential classes are brilliant 
and ruthless at this business, and 
they have a repertory of methods 
that have been perfected through 
a century of intensive use. Their 
achievement in maintaining their 
position generation after genera- 
tion is something of a political 
miracle. Eighty-five years after 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 
for example, Southern Negroes 
have still to achieve all of the 
basic political and economic 
rights, except release from actual 
slavery. Today the Southern lead- 
ership has set itself the task of 
trying to turn back the clock on 
the Negro’s wartime and New 
Deal development. 

What is missing in Southern 
thinking generally—and perhaps 
it is missing in thinking all over 
the world—is an awareness of the 
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extraordinary nature of the age 
we live in. It is possible today to 
discover in speeches in Southern 
legislatures, or even on the floor 
of Congress, basic ideas about 
race, economics, education, law 
courts, penology, etc., that can be 
found almost word for word in 
the speeches of John C. Calhoun 
and other politicians who fought 
out these primitive battles of 
American politics a hundred years 
ago. 

In the current session of the 
Mississippi legislature, for exam- 
ple, a bill to revise a 140-year-old 
blue law in order to permit 
movies to be shown on Sundays 
between one and six in the after- 
noon was defeated. Not long ago 
a bill to abolish the lash in the 
state penitentiary was defeated. 
The lash statute describes in de- 
tail how a prisoner is to be whip- 
ped—laid over a table in such and 
such a manner, whipped with a 
six-foot strap of such and such a 
width (a strap known to prison- 
ers and ex-prisoners all over the 
state as “Black Annie”). In most 
Southern states packs of well 
trained bloodhounds are still 
maintained, and every few weeks 
or so the dogs are sniffing and 
barking along the trail of some 
suspect or criminal, or innocent 
victim. 

Such scenes as this illuminated 
and horrified the readers of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and Whitman’s sla- 
very poems before the Civil War. 
As a matter of fact, one of the 
most universal experiences of 
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Southern life, the spectacle of a 
neatly dressed individual auto- 
matically hanging back at the rear 
of a crowd, or standing hat in 
hand waiting to be noticed, or 
going through a special door 
marked for the lower caste, is an 
astonishing anachronism. 

Last winter a very old woman 
was buried in a Mississippi 
churchyard not far from where I 
live. She was 96 years old, per- 
haps the last person alive who re- 
membered in a clearheaded way 
the details and the abundant 
harsh realities of plantation life 
before the Civil War. I was for- 
tunate enough to exchange letters 
with her in the last years of her 
life, and to read her fragmentary 
memories dictated to a relative. 

She could have been termed a 
“progressive,” certainly more pro- 
gressive than politicians half her 
age who repine for past glories 
which she actually remembered 
with considerable irony. But the 
most dramatic aspect of her life— 
an aspect of which she was well 
aware—was the fact that it had 
spanned the most incredible tech- 
nological age of history. 

In her lifetime the science of 
microscopy had developed and 
the germ theory had given man- 
kind its. first idea of the nature 
and causes of illness. Chemistry, 
physics and astronomy had strip- 
ped aside the veil upon the mys- 
tery of matter; physics had passed 
from Newton to wave mechanics, 
and finally to Einstein and Hiro- 
shima. 
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This old lady had actually seen 
the bombardment of Fort Sumer, 
and in her lifetime warfare had 
developed from the muzzle-load- 
ing cannon to the fourth-dimen- 
sional horrors that fill the press 
today. But over her 96 years, 
dominant Southern political lead- 
ership changed not at all. On the 
day she died, the fundamental 
principles of “white supremacy” 
politics were the same as on the 
day she was born. 

This great abyss which has 
opened between the world of anti- 
quated theories and the world as 
it is, is still the Devil’s Cauldron 
where the old-time leadership is 
stewing up the old-time formula 
of race hate, militarism and states’ 
rights. This brew has served to 
poison human sympathies and 
drug intelligence sufficiently in 
the past to set the Southern peo- 
ple, the majority of whom are 
almost as poor as the Negroes, 
against the very political and eco- 
nomic developments which would 
help them. 

The dominant aspect of life in 
the South today is the blasting 
volume of propaganda which has 
been turned loose through news- 
papers, radio, politicians, “serv- 
ice’ clubs, chambers of commerce, 
the person-to-person contacts of 
the barbershop and street corner. 
Its objective is to prevent eco- 
nomic and racial democracy fiom 
sweeping into the South, and to 
erect new psychological levees be- 
hind the legal ones that are 
crumbling. 
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I believe that if by some miracle 
the average white Southerner 
could be free to form his views of 
race relations out of the experi- 
ences of his own life, the race 
problem would quickly fade away. 
But the enforced servility of the 
Negro people—automatically 
holding at least as many poor 
whites in a degraded role—has 
been the brick and mortar from 
which the whole economy was 
built. Therefore in the South no 
white man has the right not to 
fear the Negro. He is made to 
understand, from beyond the 
memories of childhood, that any 
suggestion of Negro humanity 
and worth is a threat against 
something called race purity. By 


the time he grows old enough to 


see that it is rather a threat to 
factory investments, to cotton 
profis, to cheap servant labor, 
he has lost the capacity to see it. 

Other fundamental complica- 
tions have also been at work. For 
twenty years or so he has been 
looking at the results of Negro 
poverty. When he reaches ma- 
turity, he can no longer dis- 
tinguish the results of poverty 
from the causes. By this time life 
has made him an official and con- 
forming “Southerner.” He ad- 
heres to the religion of race purity 
in a deeper psychological process 
than he adheres to his actual re- 
ligion, or to his belief in democ- 
racy. He, too, has made himself 
into a kind of mortar to keep old 
economic and political institu- 
tions stuck together. 
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If he is the average Southerner 
—I do not mean the average mid- 
dle-class Southerner—he does not 
benefit from this economy. His 
income is low in comparison with 
that of other regions. His schools, 
his hospitals, his living standards 
are poorer. It could be demon- 
strated to him that an open po- 
litical democracy for white and 
Negro, bi-racial unions, high min- 
imum wages for both races, would 
create a producing and consum- 
ing South that would immeasur- 
ably improve his own lot. Every 
experience of his life, unemotion- 
ally interpreted, and particularly 
his contacts with Negroes, tends 
to teach him this. But his logic 
usually can be swept away by an 
opposition which evokes the race 
fears injected and reinjected since 
childhood. 

The realities of world develop- 
ments of the past 15 years have 
brought many stimulating influ- 
ences into the South and into the 
thinking of many Southerners. 
Political reactionaries are now 
faced with increasing popular 
lethargy about the race question 
—even sympathy for extending 
citizenship to Negroes. This grow- 
ing maturity on the part of many 
Southerners has combined with 
recent far-reaching Supreme Court 
decisions to present entrenched po- 
litical and financial groups with a 
challenge as serious as—and ulti- 
mately far more serious: than—the 
Populist movement. 

The depression and the war 
boom brought federal agencies 


and government money into the 
South, reaching a flood tide dur- 
ing the war. This loosened the 
old economic pattern in which a 
small group had no money, and 
a large group sat by eager to work 
for $1.25 a day. The war also 
carried millions of Southerners, 
white and black, to other parts of 
the country and the world, to re- 
turn with a broadened outlook. 

Hundreds of Northern factories 
have moved southward—most of 
them primarily to exploit the sur- 
viving feudalistic advantages of 
the region—but organizers of a 
vigorous union movement, often 
bi-racial in principle, followed in 
their path. Supreme Court de- 
cisions, fair-employment direc- 
tives, similar documents of page- 
one importance even in the South, 
have carried some fundamental 
facts and ideas about race rela- 
tions even into the remotest coun- 
ties. 

Here and there college teach- 
ers, church women, even an oc- 
casional lawyer or businessman, 
discovered and absorbed the basic 
ideas of modern ethnology widely 
disseminated in wartime to coun- 
ter Hitler’s race propaganda. On 
the other side of the race line, 
the activities of the NAACP and 
the Negro press poured an un- 
ending stream of information 
through the post office from which 
Negro lawyers, teachers, business- 
men and students built up a psy- 
chology of careful but inexorable 
effort through federal courts. 

During the. general turmoil of 
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the war years, there was a sharp 
retrogression in race outlook 
among the whites. Propaganda 
of extreme viciousness swept the 
region; race-riot rumors flared oc. 
casionally in every big city; and 
many well meaning whites were 
stampeded back to racism. But 
many others—a smaller group— 
were only confirmed in their 
growing racial understanding by 
the senselessness and destructive. 
ness of this wartime development. 
Peace brought a general modera- 
tion of the hysterical element. 
Stories of the mythical ‘Eleanor 
Clubs,” of apocalyptic warnings 
reportedly muttered by Negroes 
on buses and in department stores, 
passed almost completely from 
the conversation of the middle 
class. 

If war had been followed by a 
clean and general settlement, | 
believe that inevitable and long 
delayed civil-rights concessions to 
Negroes would have gone forward 
in the South rather quickly. But, 
instead, we have passed into the 
cold war with Russia. The psy- 
chological results of this conflict 
are already overwhelmingly evi- 
dent in Southern life. There can 
be little doubt that these expedi- 
ent results of militarism—the in- 
creased facility for steam-rolling 
and shouting down honest Ameri’ 
can and Democratic and constitu- 
tional developments—are not ac 
cidental byproducts of a foreign 
policy but, so far as Southern po- 
liticians are concerned, a part of 
foreign policy. 
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Frightful images of “Russia,” 
“Communism,” “The Atom 
Bomb,” are blasted at the South- 
ern mind from every quarter. 
Every public utterance and every 
second editorial comes up with 
fresh warnings about the on- 
slaught being prepared in the 
great, ominous world beyond the 
Mason-Dixon line against “white 
civilization.” The threat seems 
to issue from Washington and the 
Democratic Party as much as it 
does from Moscow. Here and 
there a lone voice speaks up in 
protest; a weekly newspaper pub- 
lishes a rational editorial; a 
preacher or a rabbi talks good 
sense. 

On the whole, people in the 
street remain indifferent for a 


long time to the white-hot cru- 


sades of Governors, Senators and 
other embattled champions. But 
any issue, no matter how unre- 
lated to the tranquil and humble 
realities of town life, eventually 
gives the citizen’s mind its color- 
ing when it is all his mind has to 
feed upon. And so this agitation 
has succeeded, in the case of great 
numbers of Southerners, in mak- 
ing a cruel amalgam of the Rus- 
sian question and the race ques- 
tion, and has convinced many 
that the cure for “Democracy” 
and for keeping Negroes in their 
place, for high prices, for scarce 
housing, is a war with Russia, 
Which is somehow causing all 
these difficulties. 

In a barber shop-not long ago 
I heard the radio news commen- 
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tator say that “Russia is spending 
seven per cent of her income on 
education while the United States 
is spending only one and a half 
per cent for this purpose.” 

The men in the barber shop 
were welders, farmers, fishermen, 
clerks—men who ordinarily have 
a great respect for education, 
wanting it for their children, 
sensitive to their own lack. But 
eyen these innocuous statistics 
were received with agitation, as 
though the item discussed was 
poison gas or the atom bomb in- 
stead of education. 

The quest of civil liberties in 
the South—like every other ques- 
tion, and perhaps the very exist- 
ence of a habitable planet—lies 
under the shadow of the atom 
bomb and the future. If it were 
unrelated to this stupendous ele- 
ment, its development might be 
fairly predictable. I have seen 
Negroes standing in line to vote 
in Mississippi and not a man in 
the crowd seemed upset by the 
fact or even overly conscious of it. 
Some troublemaker might have 
set off upon a harangue and 
changed the mood. But in the 
face of increasingly forthright Su- 
preme Court decisions and De- 
partment of Justice commitments 
to enforce them, harangues at the 
polls are becoming rarer. 

The whole civil-rights program 
hangs upon the right to vote. 
Once that right is established, pol- 
iticians will adjust to it, as they 
are adjusting in places where it 
has been won. And by adjust- 
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ment I mean the cessation of ma- 
lignant and irrelevant agitation 
of an emotional question which 
is utterly remote from the eco- 
nomic and political needs of 
Southern people. In the old days 
many of the “aristocrats” in Con- 
gress adjusted for a time to the 
Populist program. But they did 
not stay adjusted. This time, by 
the grace of Supreme Court rul- 
ings which stick, they will event- 
ually adjust or return to private 
life. 

There is a final point that must 
be touched on in any discussion 
of civil rights, though theoretical- 
ly it is irrelevant. And that is 


the question of social equality 
and “race purity.” The more one 
sifts day-to-day realities from the 
jungle of legends and _ supposi- 


tions, the more it is apparent that 
a fundamental extension of civil 
rights could take place without 
loss to the white Southerners of 
one scintilla of the “race purity” 
they now have. There can never 
be intimate social relationships 
or intermarriage bet ween two 
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groups when one is profoundly 
and emotionally determined that 
it shall not take place. But keep. 
ing the other group from any ex. 
ercise of the citizenship which or. 
ganic law guarantees them, or 
barring them from educational 
opportunities which their tax dol. 
lars help provide, are not remotely 
necessary to keep the race sepa- 
rate in their social choices. 

Wealthy white Southerners do 
not as a rule marry poor ones; 
perhaps not one Southern mem- 
ber of the Junior League has ever 
married a practising sharecropper, 
though they are the same Anglo- 
Saxon offshoot of the same Cau- 
casian race. I know of one wo- 
man, in fact, who restrained her 
son from marrying outside the 
“North Mississippi Baptist Con- 
vention.” That seems to me to 
come very close to saying the last 
word on intermarriage; but not 
on civil liberties and American 
democracy. 


Copyright, New Republic 
(March 8, 1948) 


IT WAS in Detroit before the war, in the days when the 
shadow of Hitler had fallen over much of Europe. A Negro 
woman walked into an election booth, shoulder to shoulder 
with the white woman who employed her. 

“You know,” the white woman said optimistically, “this 
is wonderful, our going to vote this way, you and I. It couldn't 


happen in Germany.” 


“No,” her colored companion agreed, “and it couldn't 


happen in Alabama.” 


CIO News 
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I N THE South African House of Assembly, General Jan 
Smuts referred to the Negroes as “Africans.” Cried one 
member: “Why don’t you call them ‘natives’? That’s their 
name.” ... “Have you fallen for Communist propaganda?” 
shouted another. 

Said Gen. Smuts: “I cannot see anything wrong in call- 


ing people by the name they prefer. I am an African as 
well.” United Nations World 


Monicrne is only part of the work of Dr. Albert 
te, Schweitzer, who gave up his brilliant career as a professor 
and concert organist to go as a medical missionary to French 
Equatorial Africa. On Sundays he preaches the gospel. And 
almost every day of the week he serves as architect, car- 
penter, judge or work-gang foreman. Once, when a native 
; Clerk refused to help haul logs, explaining that he was an 
intellectual, log-toting Dr. Schweitzer called out: ‘“‘You’re 
lucky! I wanted to be an intellectual, too, but I didn’t 

succeed.” Time 

* * * 


Awonc the Wolof Negroes of West Africa, certain 

women are believed to possess clairvoyant powers. When in 

a trance they can’t be restrained from dancing to the beat 

of drums, and they keep it up for days without rest or 
a, food until finally they drop to the ground. 


Nina Rogers, Coronet 


Pentcnum is even good for lion bites. 

The drug, which has proved its worth in many infec- 
tions common in civilized life, has been credited with prob- 
ably saving the life of an African hunter attacked by a lion. 

Dr. Alexander Hershman Kemp, head of a mission hos- 
pital in West Central Africa, reported that the hunter was 
mauled, bitten and clawed. Infection, he said in an article 
in the Journal of the American Medical Association, always 
follows wounds inflicted by wild animals. Their teeth and 
claws are contaminated with various types of bacteria. 

Instead of draining the puncture wounds, as was done 

in such cases in the past, he injected daily doses of penicillin. 
a oo - Recovery, he said, was “complete and rapid.” 
a&& Associated Press 
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Juan Latino became one of most tamed 
Latin scholars of Renaissance days 


the SLA 


By Robert Lucas 


AS BEFITS a 16th centu~y 

Spanish grandee, the young 
Duke de Sesa arrived at the Uni- 
versity of Granada accompanied 
by a slave who carried his books 
and personal effects. If students 
on the campus turned to stare as 
the two youths strolled past, it was 
not only because they were a strik- 
ingly handsome pair, both attired 
in the height of genteel elegance, 
but because of the most unusual 
relationship that seemed to exist 
between the two young men— 
“ROBERT LUCAS is a Chicago ra- 
dio writer whose work has been broad- 
cast on Curtain Time and Democracy 
USA. He was recent winner of a Rosen- 


wald Fellowship, the first granted in 
the field of radio. 
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one black, the other white. They 
acted more like comrades-in-arms 
than master and slave. 

And when the Duke and his 
slave enrolled and began to at- 
tend classes together, the whole 
university buzzed with excite. 
ment. 

Of course, all Granada knew 
and hailed the accomplishments 
of its famous Negroes: Catalina 
de Soto, “whose hands of ebony 
were more esteemed in sewing, 
embroidering, and drawing than 
the white hands of the gentle- 
woman;” Cristobal de Maneses, 
black friar, whose witty speech 
and pleasing conversation made 
him a favorite guest at court din- 
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ners given by Charles V; and the 
Licentiate Ortiz, famous lawyer 
in chancery. 

But this was even more amaz- 
ing; a Negro slave attending the 
university! 

His fellow students knew him 
as Juan de Sesa, property of the 
grandson of one of Spain’s great- 
est explorers, Captain Fernandex 
Gonzalo de Cordoba, discoverer 
of Yucatan. They watched Juan 
excel in the arts and sciences, mar- 
veled as he outdistanced his noble 
master. And they cheered when, 
because of his brilliance as a 
Latin scholar, he finally won for 
himself the name “Latino.” 

When Juan Latino received his 
bachelor’s degree in 1546, the 
Archbishop and the elite of Gra- 
nada’s gentry witnessed the cere- 
mony. This was the climax in 
the fabulous career of the little 
black boy who had been bought 
in the slave mart as a body serv- 
ant to carry his young master’s 
books to school and rose to a posi- 
tion of honor, the teacher and 
idol of hundreds of students who 
followed him through the streets 
of the city. 

Juan Latino was born around 
1516, probably somewhere along 
the Barbary Coast, since the his- 
torian Pedraza mentions him as 
one of the blacks “who brought 
honor to the Ethioppian nation.” 
Barbary and Ethiopia were often 
used synonymously with Africa. 
Juan and his mother were among 
the thousands of blacks captured 
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in Africa, freightend across the 
Mediterranean, and herded onto 
the wharves of Seville and Lisbon, 
slave trade centers of that time. 

Mother and son were purchased 
by Dona Elvira, daughter of the 
famous Captain de Cordoba. She 
brought the two slaves to her big 
estate at Baena and gave the little 
Negro lad to her son, Gonzola 
Fernandez, third Duke de Sesa. 
Both boys were about the same 
age, and together they thrilled to 
the exciting tales of the late de 
Cordoba’s adventures in the New 
World. The manorial estate was 
their playground and the two 
boys became inseparable compan- 
ions. When Dona Elvira’s hus- 
band died, she moved her family, 
including the 14-year-old Juan, to 
Granada. 

The move to the southern coast 
of Spain proved to be a turning 
point in the life of Juan de Sesa, 
for Granada, once the proud and 
independent kingdom of the 
Moors, was now major center of 
Spanish culture. In 1492 the 
armies of Ferdinand and Isabella 
had captured this last stronghold 
of Moslem learning and culture 
on the continent, and Juan be- 
came a part of the Renaissance 
sweeping across Europe. 

The young Duke de Sesa was 
given an education suitable to 
young nobleman and his slave 
was at the same time introduced 
into the academic world. Juan's 
duties at first were merely to carry 
Fernandez’s books to and from 


school, tend the wants of his mas- 
ter. But one day, his curiosity 
aroused to an unbearable peak, 
the slave dared to peek inside the 
covers of the volumes that were 
his daily burden. What he found 
there fascinated him, and the 
Spanish lad, also defying custom 
and tradition, encouraged his 
dusky friend’s search of knowl- 
edge. 

Delighted at the prospect of 
having his playmate for a class- 
mate as well, the young Duke ar- 
ranged for Juan to study with 
him. Under the guidance of Fer- 
nandez’s tutors, the Negro boy 
soaked up learning like a dry 
sponge. The first phase of their 


education completed, the boys 


then entered the Cathedral School, 
where Juan’s first literary efforts 
won admiration and praise. From 
the Cathedral School the two 
young men enrolled at the newly- 
established University of Granada. 
Juan Latino was nearly 30 when 
he received his first degree. Al- 
though still a slave, he was now a 
person of importance, moved in 
the most exclusive social circles. 
As a tutor for the sons of Gra- 
nada’s nobility, his services were 
in constant demand. The presi- 
dent of the Royal Council was so 
impressed with the dusky schol- 
ar’s achievements that he granted 
Latino 2,000 ducats. And the 
Duke de Sesa became a historical 
oddity by giving his slave a lib- 
eral allowance. 
But money and fame meant lit- 
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tle to Juan Latino. His mind had 
broken the bonds of ignorance, 
but his body was still in slavery, 
The fact that he belonged to a 
man who loved him as a friend 
and respected him as a scholar, 
did not make bondage less gall- 
ing. He yearned for freedom, and 
this desire grew into an obsession 
after Juan fell in love. Like 
Othello the Moor, Latino’s heart 
was captured by a woman of an- 
other race, and again like Shake. 
speare’s hero he won her not 
through pity, but because of his 
accomplishments. 

Unlike Othello’s wooing of 
Desdemona, which was a recital 
of the Moor’s exploits in battle, 
Latino’s lovemaking was less dash- 
ing perhaps, but infinitely more 
romantic. He could pen a clever 
epigram, was outstanding as a 
poet. He had learned to sing, 
play the organ, lute and guitar. 
Talented, and with a mellifluous 
voice, he had entrance with most 
of Granada’s loveliest ladies. He 
wooed and finally won Ana Car- 
lobal, charming daughter of a 
Spanish nobleman. 

Shortly after his marriage—no 
doubt as the wedding gift su 
preme—Juan was given his free- 
dom by the Duke de Sesa. His 
life from then on was complete, 
comfortable, and even more pro- 
ductive than before. On July 30, 
1549, his first child, Juana, was 
baptized. There were three other 
daughters, each one talented and 
beautiful. 
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With annuities from admiring 
patrons and fees from a host of 
students, Latino was able to main- 
tain a large, well-appointed estab- 
lishment. Phillip II speaks of the 
large following that the Negro 
genius had among the students of 
the city, and Encisco states that 
they accompanied him a thousand 
strong on the streets. Although 
Juan did not act as an official 
member of the university staff un- 
til later years, he carried great in- 
fluence with the institution and 
was its top authority in Latin. 
In 1556 Latino qualified for 
the teaching profession by taking 
his licentiate degree. And the 
greatest honor ever bestowed upon 
him came that same year when he 
was chosen to deliver the Latin 
oration in the colorful ceremony 
that inaugurated the academic 
year at the university. He became 
blind in middle age, but contin- 
used to teach, was still a familiar 
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figure along the streets of Grana- 
da. At the age of 70, Latino was 
forced to retire because of illness. 
He died in 1623. 

Juan Latino himself composed 
the epitaph that marked his grave: 
OF MASTER JUAN LATINO, 
PROFESSOR OF GRANADA, 
AND OF DONA ANA de CAR- 
OBAL, HIS WIFE AND 
HEIRS, SAGE OF GRANADA, 
AND INSTRUCTOR OF IL- 
LUSTRIOUS YOUTH, ORA- 
TOR, PIOUS IN DOCTRINE 
AND MORALS, ONLY SON 
AND VERY BLACK OFF- 
SPRING OF AETHIOPIAN 
PARENTS, A CHILD UN- 
HARMED AS TO SALU- 
TARY DOCTRINES: 

LATINO, 

WHO SANG THE DEEDS 
OF AUGUST AUSTRIA, IS 

BURIED IN THIS TOMB. 
HE WILL ARISE WITH HIS 
FAITHFUL WIFE. 


273—BALANCE OF POWER: THE NEGRO VOTE by Henry Lee 

Moon (Doubleday, $3). The former No. 1 Negro brain truster for the 

CIO Political Action Committee has collected perhaps the most com- 

plete data available on the role of Negro ballots in U. S. politics. 

While his study is necessarily biased in favor of chosen leaders and 

politicians, it is nevertheless a valuable and timely volume that deserves 

a place on the reference shelf. 
271—PLUNDER by Samuet Horxins Apams (Random House, $3), 
Looking into a crystal ball, this dramatic novel of the America of the 
1950’s is a shocking yet not unbelievable portrait of a country gone over- 
board irto the realm of red baiting and captured by corrupted, conniving 
men with hefty moneybags. Adams has thrown the works into his novel, 
loot and lechery, atoms and politics, but out of the melange comes a 
logical pattern that gives a timely warning to all Americans. 

275—ISLES OF RHYTHM by Eart Lear (Barnes, $5). Photog- 

rapher Leaf has been tramping about the West Indies with his camera 

for many years with an understanding appreciation of the culture and 

arts of the Antilles. Although he occasionally goes overboard for the 

super-sexy and mystic orgies, basically his study of the dances of the 

Caribbean and his pictures are a sane, comprehensive report that dem- 

onstrates the debt that America owes Africa for its dance designs. 
276—THE LIVING IS EAST by Dororny West (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.50). Novice novelist Dorothy West fails in her attempt to write a 
satire that reflects all of the ridiculous snobbery of a Boston Negro 
society as seen through the character of a South Carolina girl turned 
loose in the Bean City frigidity. Her bulky book adds up to too much 
chatty talk, free and easy gossip and loose prose. 

277—WHERE | WAS BORN AND RAISED by Davin L. Coun 

(Houghton Mifflin, $4). As the case history of the bigoted white su- 

premecist who imagines himself a Dixie liberal, this book, revised with 

new additions from a volume of a decade ago, is a perfect reflection 

of all that is despicable in the Southern species. Filled with the usual 

stack of anti-Negro stereotypes, it tries to toe the democratic line but 

falls far, far short. Must reading for anyone who has any illusions 

“about the character of Dixie liberals. 

279—ALL OUR YEARS by Rozert Morss Lovett (Viking, $3.75). 
This is the autobiography of one of the really great liberals of our 
times, the venerable University of Chicago educator who left his mark 
on many of the outstanding young men of today. Lovett, who once held 
a top post in Virgin Islands, tells his own story with an easy style that 
makes his book exciting from cover to cover. 
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280—SUMMER ON THE WATER by Daviw Westuermer (Macmil- 
lan, $3). Here is another novel that exploits the ever-popular theme 
of love across the color line with a white husband enmeshed with a 
colored domestic in this particular yarn. Author Westheimer builds 
up his story nicely, giving a dignity and stature to the Negro girl which 
is not usual in novels of this kind. His conclusion is somewhat ques- 
tionable but does not detract too much from his ability as a story teller. 


282—THE MORE PERFECT UNION by R. M. MaclIver (Macmil- 
lan, $4). As a study of racial prejudice’s effect on America and what 
can be done about it as seen through the eyes of an outstanding U. S. 
sociologist, this book says little that is new and says it in somewhat 
dull, verbose prose. Much of the volume is a discussion of strategy 
in combatting prejudice and will probably draw fire from foes of the 
go-slow technique. MaclIver’s tome is pretty much limited to a class- 
room audience. 

278—THE OUTER EDGES by Cuarzes Jackson (Rinehart, $2.75). 

Out of the simple yarn of a sex crime in a small town, the author of 

The Lost Weekend has built up a suspenseful novel that does a beau- 

tiful job in cutting through the crust of modern life and showing its 

fearful, sadistic connotions. Jackson has a marvelous feel for char- 

acters, builds his story skillfully in a remarkable display of the novel- 

writing craft. 
266—TO BE FREE by Hersert Aptuexker (International, $2.75). As 
a searcher for the truth about Negroes in history, Aptheker is tops but 
his ability to present popularly the interesting facts he uncovers is 
questionable. This volume of pieces about little-known chapters in 
Negro history is a worthy addition to his past work in the field but falls 
short in its presentation. Far too scholarly and notebookish, it adds 
up to an often-dull fact book. 

28I—HOLLYWOOD ON TRIAL by Gorvon Kaun (Boni & Gaer, 

$1). This is the report of how ten creative Americans were placed in 

Washington stocks and made the subject of a witch hunt as frightening 

and terrible as any which took place back in Salem during Pilgrim days. 

Gordon Kahn has done a skilled job in presenting the case of the Holly- 

wood movie writers who were hounded by the House un-American 

Committee because they followed an old American prerogative of re- 

fusing to disclese their politics except by secret ballot. His book is one 

that deserves every American’s hearing. 
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By Lois Richardson 


HE PASSENGERS he waited 

on had no way of knowing 
that the pleasant Pullman porter 
with the steel-rimmed glasses was 
also co-owner of a Minneapolis 
newspaper. And if the train crew 
had their unassuming buddy 
tagged as an incurable bookworm, 
their mistake was understandable. 
For every time the train hit Fargo, 
N. D., at the end of the run, 
Cecil Newman would make a bee- 
line for the public library. 

But like many another Negro 
long on ideas but short on cash, 
Newman was only a_ part-time 
Pullman porter and had no in- 
tention of making a career of it. 
So under the “Quiet, please” signs 
in the library reading room New- 
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The saga of a crusading editor 
who had his first 
office in a Pullman car 
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Spokesman 


man would compose the weekly 
editorial for the Twin City Her- 
ald, rush out of the post office, 
and air-mail it back to his part- 
ner, J. E. Perry. 

Four years later, in the middle 
of the depression, Newman quit 
the road and decided to be a full- 
time editor. It was 1934. Busi- 
nesses were going bankrupt with 
monotonous regularity; those still 
operating were on borrowed time. 
But with his last pay check of $65, 
Cecil Newman rented an office in 
Minneapolis and started not one, 
but two newspapers. 

Although it was 1940 before he 
got out of the red, and 1941 be- 
fore he ever got a pay check from 
the business, Newman’s two news 
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papers—the Minneapolis Spokes- 
man and the St. Paul Recorder— 
caught on in Negro communities 
that formerly gave only _half- 
hearted support ‘to one publica- 
tion. 

Not content with capturing the 
Negro reading public in the Twin 
Cities, Newman brashly went 
after—and got—a healthy chunk 
of the white population. Today, 
the total paid circulation of these 
two weeklies is close to 7,000, 
amazing coverage considering that 
the Negro population in the 
Twin Cities is only about 12,000. 
Assuming three persons per fam- 
ily, it would seem that these 
papers reach every single colored 
family with plenty to spare for 
white subscribers. 

“I decided in the beginning,” 
says the 44-year-old crusader, 
“that if we were ever going to 
have better understanding _ be- 
tween racial groups, I'd have to 
see to it that the whites as well as 
the Negroes read my paper. Back 
in 1934 when I started the Spokes- 
man, most white people didn’t 
even know we had a Negro prob- 
lem in Minneapolis. The Ne- 
groes were isolated, their eco- 
nomic Opportunities were mainly 
confined to domestic and cus- 
todial jobs, and even those few 
who had_ professional standing 
had little or no contact with the 
rest of the community. 

“In other words, I feel a Negro 
paper serves a dual purpose. It 
publishes Negro news and _ this 
raises our morale by making us 
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feel that we are part of the com- 
munity, and it shows the white 
population that we are responsi- 
ble, capable citizens and_ helps 


them to understand us. Thus, a 
newspaper is a sort of instrument 
of understanding that hits both 
sides of the problem at the same 
time.” 

In the early days, Newman 
used a profitable technique to in- 
crease his white readers and, inci- 
dentally, help pay the bills of the 
struggling young papers. ‘“When- 
ever bills got particularly press- 
ing,” he explains, “I'd visit one of 
the city’s leading citizens. I'd 
walk into his office and ask him 
what he knew about his Negro 
neighbors. The startled business- 
man usually replied that he didn’t 
have any Negro neighbors. Then 
I'd inform him that one out of 
every 10 persons in the United 
States is a Negro and that there 
were 10,000 of them in the Twin 
Cities. 

“Then I would ask him if he 
didn’t think he should know 
something about these neighbors. 
1 usually walked out with a $2.50 
subscription in my pocket, and 
the Spokesman began to appear 
in some of the very best homes in 
Minneapolis.” 

This direct approach -paid off, 
and the use of such measures is 
typical of Cecil Newman. A large 
part of his success is due to a 
combination of tact and an in- 
telligent acceptance of the Negro 
situation. By no means satisfied 
with the status quo, he took the 
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position that change would come 
slowly, realized that his first task 
was to win the confidence and re- 
spect of the people. Major ob- 
jective of Publisher Newman is to 
help secure better economic op- 
portunities for Negroes. He feels 
that other adjustments would 
then take care of themselves. But 
he has not expected to work 
miracles and has moved slowly 
trying to build up understanding 
over the years. 

“It seems to me that a paper 
which sets out with sensational- 
ism and scare headlines to build 
a pressure group does more harm 
than good,” is Newman’s state- 
ment of editorial policy of the 
Spokesman and_ Recorder. 
“Though there is often plenty of 
reason for the scare treatment, it 
only antagonizes the people we 
are trying to work with and makes 
them more stubborn.” 

In the beginning, Newman 
found himself caught in a cross- 
fire—some Negroes attacked him 
for not doing enough and labeled 
him a “white man’s nigger,” while 
others simultaneously raised the 
objection that he was “stirring up 
too much trouble.” x 

But his midd1e-of-the-road 
policy does not prevent Newman 
from waging an all-out, no-holds- 
barred fight when the occasion 
* warrants. His skirmish with for- 
mer Governor Harold Stassen is 
an example. It was in 1942 that 
Newman clashed with  Stassen 
over the question of Negro en- 
listment in Minnesota’s lily-white 


Home Guard. He felt that the 
young governor was evading the 
issue of integration and ran edi- 
torial after editorial in his papers 
denouncing Stassen’s tactics. A 
civil suit was instituted against 
Stassen, but was dropped when 
he entered the Navy. If Newman 
lost that battle, the resultant 
boost to unity among the Negroes 
in the Twin Cities and the in- 
creased interest of the whites, 
more than compensated for the 
defeat. 

A native of Kansas City, New- 
man got a bitter taste of Jim 
Crow when he was I1 years old. 
Young Cecil used to stage a circus 
in a vacant lot each summer, 
ripped up gunny sacks for a tent 
and put all the cats and dogs he 
could round up in the neighbor- 
hood in old onion crates as side- 
show attractions. One year Lang: 
ston Hughes visited Kansas City 
and since he had a magic set with 
him, Cecil immediately included 
the new boy in his show as circus 
magacian. 

One day the two boys read ina 
Kansas City daily about a chil- 
dren’s party being sponsored by 
the paper at a local amusement 
park and decided to go. When 
they arrived at the gate they were 
told bluntly, “niggers aren’t in- 
cluded.” Although Newman 
claims the incident didn’t bother 
him greatly, he does admit that it 
was one of the reasons he decided 
very early to work in the journal- 
istic field—to help prevent similar 
occurrences in the future. 
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Newman has always been enter- 
prising, always had a paper route, 
candy concession in a theater, or 
part-time work of some kind. He 
was president of his class in Lin- 
coln High School in Kansas City 
for three and half years. He 
headed North for Minneapolis in 
1922 with $25 he had borrowed 
and a wife and baby in tow. For 
three years he worked as a bellhop 
at a club and got a _ working 
knowledge of journalism through 
a part-time job on a local Negro 
paper. 

By 1925 enough printer’s ink 
had seeped into his veins to in- 
fect him with the desire for a 
newspaper of his own, but he felt 
he ought to know more about the 
world and the people in it. So 
he became a Pullman _ porter, 
“running wild,” and for two years 
traveled up and down the country 
stopping one or two days in al- 
most every town in the U.S. He 
started his regular run to Fargo 
in 1927 and his long distance 
ditorship of the Herald with 
Perry the printer the same year. 

After burning his bridges be- 
hind him in 1934 Newman man- 
aged to nurse his twin publica- 
tions into vigorous maturity. At 
one time a Norwegian typesetter 
had him on the books for a bill 
of several thousand dollars. 
Neither one seemed much con- 
cerned—Anderson knew Newman 
would pay the bill when he could, 
and Newman himself had never 
paid much attention to money, 
considered it a means to an end 
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but on the whole pretty much of 
a nuisance. 

It was Newman’s second wife, 
DeVelma, whom he married in 
1937, who finally pulled together 
the loose ends, set his financial 
affairs in order. She cleaned up 
the office, set up files, installed a 
bookkeeping system, and saw to it 
that Newman paid regular in- 
stallments on his bill with Ander- 
son. 

Newman thinks marrying De- 
Velma was one of the smartest 
things he ever did. Like many 
men of great enthusiasm, he is in- 
clined to be impractical at times 
and forget that he has to have 
money to pay for things. De- 
Velma, while careful not to stifle 
his creative impulses, has some- 
how managed to keep his feet on 
the ground and steer him away 
from the wildest schemes. And 
she has made him like it, too. 
With characteristic generosity, 
Newman gives her credit for a 
large part of his success. 

Just a block from City Hall on 
Third Avenue South, the Spokes- 
man and Recorder are planned 
and made up each week. Both 
papers usually have the same 
front page, which is devoted to 
national and local news of par- 
ticular interest. Features and so- 
cial notes are found on the inside 
pages. The eight-man staff in- 
cludes Mrs. Newman, business 
manager; Nell Russell, who has 
been writing features and pungent 
commentary for Newman for 
many years; four fulltime report- 
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ers; one part-time reporter, and 
Newman’s son, Oscar. Oscar is a 
tall, good-looking ex-GI who in- 
tends to be a newspaperman like 
his father, is studying for a jour- 
nalism degree at the University of 
Minnesota. 

The influence Newman's pub- 
lications have was demonstrated 
during the World War II when 
the editor-publisher convinced 
Charles Horn, owner of one of 
the city’s leading war plants, that 
Negroes could work well and 
without friction in company with 
whites. When the experiment 
was tried and found successful, 
he continued his campaign in 
other industries and found that 
many of them were willing to 
integrate Negro workers. 


High point in Newman's pub- 
lishing career came when several 
Negro organizations gave him a 


testimonial dinner in 1943.  Sig- 
nificantly, he had a hand in shat- 
tering another precedent: it was 
the first time that Negroes and 
whites had been served together 
at one of the city’s swankiest ho- 
tels. Newman was deeply touched 
by the evidence that the people 
were really behind him, that they 
were content to let him be the 
spokesman. 

After the two-pronged attack 
on his methods in the early days, 
it is all very gratifying to New- 


man to find this unity among the 
ranks of Twin Cities Negroes. 
But the responsibility of it scares 
him a little, too. He thinks it 
gives him almost too much to 
live up to because he realizes that 
the road leading to complcte 
racial equality is long and rugged, 
is studded with many a stone. 

Newmans warns that the battle 
is not yet over. There are still 
many companies which cling to 
the color bar, and some have been 
getting rid of Negro employees 
since the war. But on the whole, 
he teels that conditions have im- 
proved remarkably. And he’s not 
willing to take much of the credit 
on his own broad shoulders. He 
thinks that racial tolerance has 
become a vogue now and that 
many people are interested in the 
problem because it’s fashionable. 

But you may be sure that New- 
man is getting the most out of 
that interest. He continues to 
turn out the best paper possible; 
to praise when it’s deserved, criti- 
cize when necessary, and crusade 
whenever there is an opportunity. 
It’s a sate bet that the ex-Pullman 
porter turned publisher will get 
the most enjoyment out of the last 
activity, and when the battle lines 
are drawn the spokesman ol the 
Twin Cities will speak up loud 
and clear on the side of frecdu.u 
and democracy. 
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Nature had its revenge 
for sins and slavery 
in legendary Port Royal 


‘Vhe 
DOOM 
of the 
WORLDS 
WICKEDEST 


By William Goode 


F ALL the horrifying catastro- 

phes in her bags of tricks, the 
one Nature picked to destroy the 
Jamaican city of Port Royal was 
the most appropriate. For with 
one colossal tidal wave she washed 
the “wickedest city in the world” 
from the ‘face of the earth one 
sultry day in 1692. 

Port Royal, nestling on the 
sparkling Caribbean Sea, was the 
Sodom of the Western World. 
Its sins were many, but the most 


degrading was its billion-dollar 
trafic in human flesh—selling 
black men and women into sla- 
very. And it was for this crime 
against God and man, some say, 
that the entire city with two-thirds 
of its inhabitants were swept into 
the sea. 

The hub of the Spanish Main, 
Port Royal was storehouse, play- 
ground, and hideout for the buc- 
caneers who plied the billowy 
highway in the late 17th century. 
The bustling seaport was a mar- 
ket place for crime, corruption 
and carnality. Beautiful women 
in any shade desired could be had 
for a price; rum flowed in an end- 
less stream; church plate, still 
stained with the dried blood of 
its guardians, was offered to the 
highest bidder. 

The entire city, sprawled lux- 
uriously along a seven-mile har- 
bor, was one big bawdy house. 
Notorious buccaneers like Sir 
Henry Morgan made it the base 
of operations for their raids. At 
Port Royal, pirates found not only 
a ready market for their stolen 
wealth, but a wide open recreation 


_resort unrivalled in its delights 


for lust y—and lustful—seamen 
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after months aboard ship. .Whole 
cargoes of loot bulged the walls 
of the warehouses that lined the 
waterfront, while the salty crews 
that brought the treasure ashore 
lined the walls of saloons, dives 
and dens of iniquity. 

Tragedy and human miserv ar- 
rived in Jamaica with the landing 
of the first white men. Columbus 
discovered the island in 1494 and 
shortly after came the Spanish. 
Their crueltv soon wiped out the 
Arawak Indians, original inhab- 
itants of Jamaica. Ownership of 
the island was wrested from the 
Spanish by the British who cap- 
tured it in 1655. 

Negroes were first brought to 
the island as slaves by the English 
and Spanish settlers. With the 
formation of the Royal African 
Company in 1672, Jamaica quick- 
ly earned the dubious distinction 
of being the greatest slave market 
in the world. 

White slaveowners on the island 
treated their chattel no better— 
worse if possible—than those in 
Haiti and other places in the 
West Indies. Punishment for even 
the slightest laxity in the daily 
toil was swift and brutal. Flogging 
was the most common form of 
punishment. Wielding a whip 
made of plaited cowhide, the over- 
seers dealt out blows that could 
flick the skin off a horse’s back or 
put grooves in a solid piece of 
wood. A really talented flogger 
could lift chunks of flesh from a 
Jave’s back with every stroke. 
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Another favorite diversion was 
branding the cheek of a black. To 
prevent escape through the dense 
undergrowth, an iron collar with 
long projections above the head 
was often locked about the neck. 
However, it was in the “extra- 
ordinary” punishments that bar- 
barous ingenuity came to the fore. 
Slaves were tossed alive into flam- 
ing furnaces; buried alive: cas- 
trated; hanged by the ears; coated 
with boiled sugar. 

By far the most popular amuse- 
ment for some whites was stuffing 
gunpowder into the rectum of a 
slave then touching off the charge. 
This was no doubt an importa- 
tion from nearby Haiti where it 
was called bruler un peu de pow 
dre au cul dun negre. 

Slave insurrections were speed- 
ily put down and it was plain that 
only some superhuman power 
could halt man’s inhumanity to 
man in Port Royal. Typical of 
the island’s disregard for law and 
order was the elevation in 1674 
of the infamous Morgan to the 
post of lieutenant-governor and 
commander of the English forces 
in Jamaica. But by the time of 
Morgan’s death in 1688, the days 
of his former headquarters were 
numbered, Port Royal had reach- 
ed its zenith by June 7, 1692. On 
that day it paid in full for all its 
sins. 

The day began with ominous 
stillness; the calm before the 
storm. A torrid sun beat down 
mercilessly and silenced the birds 
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and insects, drove the hardiest 
islander from the unshaded streets. 
Then came the low, thunder-like 
warning rumbling down from the 
mountains to the harbor. 

Suddenlv the whole island be- 
gan to tremble, shaking huge 
buildings from their stone foun- 
dations; two, three and four-storv 
structures erected in Port Roval 
from brick imported from Eng- 
land. The citv became a seething 
mass of horrified humans. each 
one seeking to save his own skin. 
Black and white alike—equal now 
in the face of danger—pushed, 
shoved and strained towards the 
mountains, awav from the churn- 
ing sea. 

But their headlong flight was 
halted by the collapse of two 
mountains Sixteen-Mile 
Walk, a village located on the 


road leading from Port Royal. A’ 


third mountain at Yallahs split 
asunder, one half of it wiping out 
several settlements at the foothills. 
The panic that flashed through 
the stricken city and the tremors 
that rent open treasure-laden 
buildings gave vandals a chance 
to plunder unhampered among 
the ruins. 

The island shuddered from a 
second shock and a titanic, in- 
visible hand pushed back the sea 
half a mile from Port Royal’s 
docks. The earth opened up in 
a dozen places, engulfed houses 
and their occupants. Block-long 
sections of pavement sank into 
the bowels of the earth, disap- 
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peared completely as the great 
gaps came together again. 

With an angry roar the ocean 
reversed itself, rolled back towards 
Port Royal in a mighty tidal wave. 
Anchored ships were torn from 
their moornings and dashed to 
splinters against the rocks. A solid 
wall of water swept everything be- 
fore it as it surged through the 
streets of the city. Men, women 
and children were picked up and 
tossed about like bits of drift- 
wood, houses were buried beneath 
tons of water. 

Lewis Galdy, one of the few 
survivors, was an eyewitness to 
what followed. Galdy had been 
fleeing headlong through the 
street when he felt himself lifted 
bodily and tossed far out into the 
ocean. Now, after thrashing about 
in the foam, he had managed to 
reach a small craft bobbing cork- 
like on the waves. A shattering 
sound split his ears and he looked 
up just in time to see Port Royal 
slide into the sea. Nine-tenths of 
the devastated city sank before 
his eyes. 

Only 200 buildings remained 
standing, a mere handful of the 
original 1,500. One-third of the 
population was carried under the 
surface of the sea; bloated bodies, 
like a ghoulish log-jam, blacked 
the harbor for weeks afterward. 
There was a brief respite and 
then, to make the destruction 
complete, a river that had been 
dammed when Sixteen-Mile Walk 
was buried, burst through and 
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gushed down to the harbor. Anv 
buildings still standing and peo- 
ple still alive were the target of 
this second onslaught. 

It took three weeks for the last 
tremor to die away, and during 
that time the entire contour of 
the surrounding terrain was 
changed. Mountains had shifted, 
valleys had filled in, and rivers 
had been turned from their 
courses or entirely dried up, and 
the “richest and wickedest city in 
the world” had been reduced to 
poverty and ruin. No more would 
Port Royal’s man-made _ evilness 
be a blot on the natural beauty 
of Jamaica, jewel of the West 
Indies. 

The sun took up the task begun 
by the sea. Like a huge sterilizer 
it baked down upon the rubble. 
The stench of putrid flesh gagged 
the still-stunned survivors. Every 
tropical disease—malaria, dysen- 
tery, yellow fever—ran rampant 
through the decimated populace. 
Hordes of insects darkened the 
sky, and 3,000 more persons died. 
The remainder staggered away 
from the scene of the debacle and 
set up camp on the present site 
of Kingston. 

It was destined that Port Royal 
was never to be rebuilt, for every 
attempt was defeated by fires, tidal 
waves, hurricanes, or other “acts of 


God.” After 150 years of futile 
effort to reconstruct Port Roval, 
Kingston was chosen for a perma- 
nent city. Today, Kingston is the 
island’s capital and chief port, 
while Port Royal is an English 
naval base. 

Not all those who died that 
fateful day in 1692 were victims of 
the tidal wave and earthquake. 
Many a slave, bearing indelible 
scars of the lash on his back, used 
the confusion to screen the set- 
tling of old scores with a hated 
master. If it were Judgment Day, 
then vengeful blacks made certain 
that white slave-owners would 
face their Maker at the same time 
as they. 

Legend has it that for a century 
after Port Royal descended into 
oblivion, the spire of a submerged 
church could be seen from the 
surface of the sea, and even today, 
so the story goes, storm waves of 
the Caribbean toll the big bronze 
bells in a sad requiem. 

And it is altogether fitting that 
Port Royal should be preserved 
virtually intact beneath the waves, 
bathed by the crystal waters of the 
Caribbean Sea, for it will take un- 
told centuries to wash away com- 
pletely the stains of the auction 
block and the stench of slave pens 
in the “wickedest city in the 
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How a Louisiana college made itself a community force 


By Blake Clark 


COLLEGE presidents 
feel amply rewarded if their 
students turn out to be good cit- 
izens. Ralph W. E. Jones, presi- 
dent of Louisiana’s Grambling 
College for teachers, is not satis- 
fied until every one of his grad- 
uates is also an able teacher, farm- 
er, carpenter and repair man 
community leader, and ambas- 
sador of good will between two 
races. 

At President Jones’ college, stu- 
dents and faculty spend as much 
time outside as inside the class- 
room. They run a 200-acre farm. 
They repair homes, wire them for 
electricity, and lead community 
sings. They also boast a motorized 
Field Service Unit which travels 
to all parts of the state introduc- 
ing new farming methods and im- 
proving homes by repairing every- 
thing from sagging front porches 
to insanitary toilets.  - 
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by teaching practical | of cit: 


COLLEGE 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 


The faculty of this Negro col- 
lege has won national recognition 
for training teachers so that their 
work makes a difference in the 
way people live. Today, some 
seven hundred Grambling grad- 
uates are making the schools in 
which they teach the centers of 
rural communities throughout 
Louisiana. The energy radiated 
from Grambling is_ revitalizing 
much of Louisiana, actually 
touching more than a fourth of 
the population. 

The all-Negro village of Gram- 
bling, where the college’s methods 
have been fully applied, is an in- 
spirational example. During the 
past twelve years its residents have 
pulled themselves up from the 
status of listless peasants uninter- 
ested even in their own well-being 
to a prosperous community of 
self-governing people. 

As in most drastic reforms, the 
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spirit that has moved mountains 
at Grambling did not just hap- 
pen. The man who brought it all 
about was A. C. Lewis, realistic, 
hard-bitten state agent for Negro 
education. Since his appointment 
as supervisor in 1918, Mr. Lewis 
had traveled the mud roads from 
school to school in the Louisiana 
backwoods. He knew from first- 
hand observation how the people 
lived. They were mostly share- 
croppers and tenant farmers. Vic- 
tims of a one-crop economy, ig- 
norant, many of them the victims 
of malaria and other chronic dis- 
ease, they had a death rate nearly 
double that of the whites. 
Grambling, then a junior col- 
lege, was the only institution for 
Negroes in Louisiana devoted ex- 


clusively to teacher training. Its 
courses at that time were based on 


orthodox “methods” textbooks— 
divorced from the problems of 
everyday life. Teacher training 
consisted chiefly of review courses 
in the more difficult problems in 
arithmetic and the more involved 
English sentences. It seemed to 
Mr. Lewis the height of folly to 
teach such courses as page 
for tenant farming. 

“Go into the homes of students 
right here,” he kept urging the 
Grambling faculty, “and you will 
..find families whose standard of 
living approaches the level of an- 
imal existence, yet nothing you 
are teaching is going to help 
them.” His advice went unheeded. 

In June, 1936, he finally threat- 
ened: “Unless you change teach- 
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ing methods by fall, no more state 
funds will be allotted to Gram- 
bling.” So accepting the inev- 
itable, and admitting that they 
knew little about country life. the 
faculty resolved to attack the 
problem at its source. 

A few weeks later, four faculty 
members climbed into a heavily 
loaded station wagon. They were 
Fidelia Johnson, teacher of home 
economics; Edward Purvis, _in- 
structor of manual arts; Allie Mae 
Stevens, registered nurse; and Al- 
bertine Parker, supervising ele- 
mentary school teacher. They 
were equipped with picture books, 
mimeographing materials, and 
baby scales; picks, shovels, pack- 
ages of seeds, paints and brushes. 

The station wagon rolled to a 
stop in front of the schoolhouse 
in Natches, where the local teach- 
er had called a town meeting. 
Miss Parker explained that the 
group wanted to stay for two 
weeks, studying living problems 
and conditions of health and sani- 
tation. Several in the audience 
volunteered to take them in, and 
they accepted the offer of Tom 
Wilson. 

Wilson’s home for his family of 
six was a shack sagging dispirited- 
ly in a field of cotton. A few feet 
away was the outdoor toilet with 
only three sides, no top, and a 
burlap bag for a door. The steps 
of the shanty were down; the 
porch planks rotten. 

The cracks in its walls stuffed 
with rags, the house consisted of 
only one room. Overalls and cot- 
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ton housedresses hung from nails 
in the wall; there were no closets. 
The table was littered with left- 
over food, crawling with flies that 
buzzed in through unscreened 
windows. 

Ordinarily, one of the two Wil- 
son girls slept with her parents, 
the other with her two brothers. 
That night the three visiting 
women slept in one bed, while the 
four youngsters made a pallet on 
the floor. Edward Purvis dozed in 
a rocker. 

The first need was to make the 
place habitable. Purvis spent the 
morning collecting discarded lum- 
ber. That afternoon he and Wil- 
son built two double-decker beds. 

Miss Johnson bought a dollar’s 
worth of flour sacks and showed 
Mrs. Wilson how to sew them to- 
gether into sheets and tuft them 
to make a patterned candlewick 
bedspread. 

During the next two weeks, 
Purvis and Wilson, aided by boys 
from the school, replaced _per- 
forated walls with sound lumber, 
partitioned the house into four 
rooms, made window screens, con- 
structed a sanitary toilet, and cov- 
ered the well. The women washed 
and bleached sugar sacks and 
sewed them into tablecloths. 

The house became crowded 
with neighbors curious to see 
what was going on. Miss Johnson 
showed them how to wash and 
dry corn shucks and weave them 
into rugs. They made cardboard 
wastebaskets, painted fruit jars 
for flower vases, and used a dye, 
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homemade from native roots and 
berries, to print designs on table- 
cloths. 

During the last two days Pur- 
vis instructed the whole neigh- 
borhood in up-to-date methods of 
plowing and planting a {fall 
garden. 

Meanwhile, Miss Parker and 
Miss Stevens, assisted by Dr. John- 
son, a local physician, had found 
many children at the school in 
urgent need of medical care. 
Those with decayed teeth, defec- 
tive eyesight, or impaired hearing 
were sent to the parish hospital. 

When the four teachers left, 
they were thanked by a grateful 
community. “You gave us all 
new eyes,” Mrs. Wilson said 
“Now when I look at a stack of 
corn, I'll know it’s really a rug, 
and those berries turning red on 
the vine will be color for my win- 
dow curtains.” 

From that day on the Gram- 
bling station wagon became a fa- 
miliar sight to sharecroppers al] 
over the state. Every faculty mem- 
ber learned from experience the 
appalling facts of life in the Lou- 
isiana backwoods. Out of Lou- 
isiana’s total of 1,558 Negro ele 
mentary schools, they visited 846 
in 36 parishes. Nearly half of 
these, they found, were held not 
in regular schoolhouses but in 
drafty lodge halls, churches, and 
abandoned stores. Textbooks were 
tattered, blackboards cracked; a 
third of the schools had no play- 
ground equipment, nearly a third 
had no water. 
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in every village were found 
dull-eyed, listless children who 
had not eaten an egg for months, 
who seldom had milk and never 
had tasted fruit juice. Armed with 
firsthand knowledge of conditions 
in communities where students 
would be sent to teach, the fac- 
ulty returned with definite ideas 
on how to train those students. 

They made Grambling village 
a demonstration center. By tact- 
ful questioning and observation, 
teams of students made a health 
survey. They learned what dis- 
eases had plagued each family— 
usually typhoid, malaria, tuber- 
culvsis, and “bad blood” (syphi- 
lis). People were combatting colds 
by stringing around their necks a 
“cricket’s nest,” an insect’s aban- 
doned shell. Some fought arthritis 
with hot tea brewed from sheep's 
droppings. 

Each team analyzed its finding 
and discussed its family’s chief 
need with a faculty advisor. Then 
they all returned to their “adopt- 
ed” homes, offered to help make 
improvements, and pitched in. 
They planted fall gardens to as- 
sure nutritious food. They ex- 
plained why babies needed a daily 
bath. They built outdoor incin- 
erators of chicken wire where gar- 
bage could be disposed of. 

Throughout the year students 
revisited families to see whether 
these inoculations of self-improve- 
ment had “taken.” Sometimes 
they had not. Usually, however, 
they found continuing progress. 
More food was canned, tooth 
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brushes were appearing, walls 
were being whitewashed or 
painted. 

Today, Grambling is a four- 
year college. It has 710 students 
in daily attendance this year, and 
327 teachers come in on Satur- 
day, some from as far as a hun- 
dred miles. This year there are 
90 in the senior class. 

Among recent Grambling grad- 
uates, Frank Bonner and his wife, 
Mary Emma, are typical. They 
went to teach in the little com- 
munity of Fellowship in the fall 
of 1942. The tumble-down, un- 
painted, two-room school was set 
in a swampy field. It had no 
blackboards, no lights, no desks— 
only wooden benches. The 120 
pupils ranged through nine grades 
and from six to twenty-six years 
in age. 

On the first day of school Mrs. 
Bonner looked at her peaked 
pupils. “What do you have for 
breakfast?” 

“Syrup and biscuits,” most of 
them answered. Several said, 
“Don’t have none.” She found 
that these had so far to walk that 
they left home without taking 
time to eat. 

The Bonners mapped out a 
program. As pupils learned the 
multiplication tables, they also 
figured the number of feet of lum- 
ber required to divide one of the 
rooms to make a kitchen and 
equip it with sink and cabinets. 
In science class they tested the 
water in the well and purified it. 
In English class they wrote Iect- 
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ters to boards of health, life in- 
surance companies, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, re- 
questing pamphlets on nutrition. 

Frank and the ninth graders 
built in a kitchen, and the parish 
school board paid for a_ stove. 
Teachers and pupils planted a 
garden and canned enough school 
grown food to provide hot meals 
for every wintry lunch hour until 
spring. Weekly meetings were 
organized at the school house for 
farm couples to help plan_bal- 
anced planting programs which 
would enable them to grow all 
the food they needed. 

After Frank and Emma Bonner 
had been teaching in Fellowship 
for six years, most families had 
simple but adequate homemade 
furniture, separate bedrooms for 
brothers and sisters, and relatively 
sanitary living conditions. 

“The Bonners made a big dif- 
ference to us,” said a Fellowship 
resident. “They taught us how to 
eat good the year round. The 
kids are bigger and stronger and 
the old folks sure don’t have as 
many doctor bills.” 

As Grambling College made its 
influence felt in hundreds of 
Louisiana communities, President 
Jones seized the opportunity to 
improve relations between the col- 
ored and the white people. A 
full-featured, modest Negro, quiet 
and unassuming, Mr. Jones him- 
self has become one of the state’s 
most popular men, white or col- 
ored. He approaches race rela- 
tions by attacking specific preju- 
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dices. He had heard white peo- 
ple say, “I like individual Ne- 
groes, but I can’t stand them in 
the mass.” 

He invited a few prominent 
citizens from the nearby white 
community, Ruston, to see the 
Grambling football team in ac- 
tion. They told so many friends 
what an exciting event it was that 
more and more white people at- 
tended subsequent games. 

After several seasons of associa- 
tion in the Grambling stadium, a 
delegation from the Ruston Lions 
Club called on President Jones. 
“We want Grambling and an- 
other leading Negro college to 
play an annual game in the Tech 
stadium in Ruston,” its chairman 
announced. “Proceeds will go to 
benefit afflicted children, white 
and colored.” 

The Ruston Kiwanis Club 
asked if it might hold one of its 
luncheon meetings at Grambling. 
The president accepted this as a 
welcome opportunity to have 
many see at firsthand the inner 
life of the institution. Some who 
came were skeptical, but were 
soon put at ease. 

Several days later, the presi- 
dents of the Ruston Lions and 
Rotary Clubs rang up Mr. Jones 
and complained of being slighted. 
Why hadn’t Rotarians and Lions 
been invited? Within the year, 
virtually every man and woman 
belonging to a civic organization 
in Ruston, Gibsland, Arcadia, 
Jonesboro had come on an eye- 
opening tour. 


Arrangements were made for 
visitors to attend a concert by the 
Grambling choir. Eventually an 
invitation came for the choir to 
sing at the largest church in Rus- 
ton. Soon hundreds of white peo- 
ple in universities, churches, and 
radio auditoriums as far as 150 
miles from Grambling were en- 
joying programs by well-dressed, 
good-looking talented young Ne- 
gro men and women, obviously 
worthy of their respect. 

White people as well as the Ne- 
groes of Louisiana are proud of 
Ralph Jones, his college, and the 
community around it. Circuit 
Court Judge E. L. Walker says, 


“The school teaches tespect tor 
good conduct, decency and order. 
The town is one of the best in 
the state—it has no crime record 
at all: we don’t even have to keep 
a policeman there.” 

John Graham, vice-presiden: of 
the Ruston state bank and mem- 
ber of the state board of educa- 
tion, says: “In 1936 the appro- 
priation for Grambling was $25,- 
000. Last year it was $230,000. 


They've earned every increase. 
Wherever you find a Grambling 
graduate you find an improving 
community.” 


Copyright, Survey Graphic 
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Award for Tolerance 


WHEN Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, was presented the Thomas Jefferson Award by 
the Council Against Intolerance, he told the audience at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel he had no right to accept the award— 
because in Terre Haute, Ind., where he addressed the State 
Teachers College, he stayed at a hotel which barred a school 
dance because Cab Calloway was to play. 

Cousins added: “I’m on the board of directors of the 
YMCA in Norwalk, where I live. It has a silent quota on 
Negroes.” He said that he was asked to set up a forum at the 
Union League Club where, when he told them he’d bring some 
scientists, he was asked to supply their names, lest the mem- 
bers “feel awkward.” Cousins suggested: ‘“‘How about Einstein? 
And Oppenheimer?” And he was told: “No. Give us some 
other names.” 

“No, I have no right to this award,” said Cousins. He'd 
give it, he said, to a six-year-old girl he knows who, when her 
friend Linda took her doll from her and hit her, didn't hit 
back. “What did you say to Linda, to have made her give 
the doll back to you?” the girl was asked, and she said: “I 
told her, ‘Linda, I love you’.” 

“I’m giving this Thomas Jefferson Award to the child,” 
said Cousins, “uncontaminated by her elders who write a lot 
about intolerance, talk a lot about it, but don’t do anything 
about it.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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BY ARNA BONTEMPS 


This excellent new history of the Negro people has been callea the 
"most interesting, accurate, and concise work for the general reader’ by 
NAACP President Arthur B. Spingarn. Its moving chapters on the early 
African record aré exciting passages and a revelation of the great tradi- 
tions of black men around the earth. 
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STORY THE NEGRO 


"THE STORY begins with a 

mystery—a ship without a 
name. It flew the Dutch flag and 
had the appearance of an armed 
trader, but that doesn’t say much. 
Appearances were not to be trust- 
ed at sea in 1619. The vessel may 
have been sailing under false col- 
ors. She may just as well have 
been a slave ship or a privateer. 
Whatever her name or nation, 
however, her deeds are known and 
recorded. 

This is the ship that brought 
the stolen Africans to the young 
colony at Jamestown. 

It was asummer day. [he breeze 
along the Virginia coast was too 
small and weak to whiten the caps 
of waves. In the sky overhead 
seagulls dipped and swooped in 
vain. The fish they sought had 
descended to the cooler depths. 
The nameless ship wallowed in 
sluggish swells. With every yard 
of sail up, her progress was still 
slow. And perhaps there was 
grumbling on board. 

Certainly the crew had reason 
to murmur. A voyage which must 


ARNA BONTEMPS is the author of 
a number of books, including God 
Sends Sunday, Black Thunder and 
They Seek a City. He is librarian at 
Fisk University. 
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have promised rip-roaring adven- 
tures, taverns by the waterfront 
and orange trees in the tropics 
was coming to a shabby end. Pro. 
visions were gone, the water was 
low, and the stench that came 
out of the vessel’s hold was un- 
bearable. A hundred near-dead 
creatures were there, tortured by 
chains and gasping for food and 
drink. They were human slaves 
captured from a Spaniard But 
there is no reason to think that 
the shame and wretchedness of 
such a cargo disturbed the crew 
of this ship. If there was grum- 
bling above deck, it was for other 
seasons. Nowhere on board could 
a man get a breath of cool fresh 
air. 

At first the colonists at James 
town were alarmed by the ap 
proaching vessel. Was it a Span- 
ish ship coming to attack them 
for daring to settle on land which 
was claimed by the king of Spain? 
If so, they were in a bad way. 
They had no adequate defense 
against the double rows of cannon 
which they saw sticking out of the 
advancing gunports. All they 
could do was to take a tighter 
grip on their muskets, whisper a 
few prayers and wait. 

As the ship drew nearer, the 
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fears of the settlers were gradually 
allayed. They saw on closer in- 
spection that the cannons were 
not being rolled out and that 
none of the crew was armed. 
When the stranger ran up a 
Dutch flag, they felt completely 
reassured. Soon the captain was 
ashore, standing harmlessly among 
them but presenting an awkward 
proposition. In exchange for pro- 
visions the captain of the mystery 
ship offered men. Men of Africa, 
capable black men torn from 
their homes in another world, 
captured and re-captured and 
now offered in exchange for the 
food and water that a ship’s fam- 
ished crew requires—surely ~ the 
Jamestown colonists could use 
some more strong hands to help 
them slay the trees of the New 
World, till the unbroken earth 
and beat back the tribes. of the 
forest. 

Of course they could. In anew 
world—any new world—nothing 
is so important as strong men. 
In a new colony or settlement 
struggling to take root and. live 
on the shores of a new land, noth- 
ing counts like men. Pioneers 
who have their work cut out for 
them don’t need to be told the 
value of men. Those at James- 
town were no different from oth- 
ers in this respect. But there was 
one important difference. The 
original settlers at Jamestown had 
no intention of practicing slavery 
—not at this date, in any case. 

There was among them, to be 
sure, a system of indentured servi- 
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tude brought over from England. 
Under this system and according 
to their habit the services of a 
person could be obtained by an- 
other under certain conditions 
and for a period of time. It was 
not an unlimited bondage like 
slavery. It was not full owner- 
ship of one person by another, 
and it was not an hereditary con- 
dition extending to the children 
of the indentured ones. This was 
the system they knew at James- 
town, and it was with something 
like this in mind that they lis- 
ened to the captain of the name- 
less ship and finally made a deal. 
A few years later the relation- 
ship between the settlers and their 
dark servants degenerated into 
ordinary slavery. 

When the deal was closed that 
August day at Jamestown, twen- 
ty Negroes were taken from the 
hold of the strange ship and left 
to do the bidding of the colonists 
in return for provisions which the 
settlers were able to supply the 
vessel and its crew. Then with- 
out further ado the ship was on 
its way again. Where did it go? 
And what became of the rest of 
the stolen cargo, the other eighty 
Negroes taken from the Spaniard? 

The answers can only be guess- 
ed, but it is better to ask still 
another question first. What were 
the Spaniards going to do with 
the captured Africans if the name- 
less Dutch vessel hadn’t inter- 
fered? Maybe they were headed 
for one of Spain’s island posses- 
sions. Spain had maintained a 
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colony in the new world for near- 
ly a century before the English 
landed at Jamestown, and slavery 
was not new to the Spaniards. 
Moreover, slavery has always been 
a grim business. 

It isn’t worth while to try to 
follow the stranger that stopped 
at Jamestown. All trace of the 
ship.is lost, but perhaps it is nat- 
ural to suppose that the other 
eighty Negroes perished at sea. 
On a vessel that was short of pro- 
visions, it was generally those be- 
low decks who went hungry. If 
in this case eighty out of one 
hundred died, it would not have 
been considered unusual in the 
trade of a slaver. 

But this is not the story of the 
eighty who were lost. It is the 
story of the twenty who were 
landed. To this small group of 
captives, sad and tired and sick 
with longing for the own homes, 
Jamestown was not the beginning 
of a story. To them it was just 
the end of a chapter. 


HE TREMBLING captives 
who stood before the set- 
tlers on the Virginia coast and 
the thousands of others like them 
who were brought to the New 
World in the next two centuries 


were not born slaves. Neither 
were they indentured servants. In 
their own land some of them were 
herdsmen and metal workers, oth- 
ers were hunters and boatmen, a 
few were warriors and_ princes, 
linguists and historians, storytell- 
ers and sculptors, painters, poets 
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and musicians. Africa was their 
home and that is where their story 
begins. 

The dark vears of slavery were 
just an enisode in the whole his- 
torv of these people. 

The important thing to rernem- 
ber is that the people of Africa 
are not all the same. Not all of 
them are of the same color and 
not all are the same size. All do 
not speak the same language or 
like the same food or wear the 
same clothes. There are more 
kinds of people. more languaces, 
more separate countries in Africa 
than there are in Eurone. And 
there are greater differences 
among Africans than among the 
peoples of Europe. In Africa one 
can find examples not onlv of the 
lightest and darkest races, but also 
of the tallest and shortest ones. 

Consider the pvgmies, for in- 
stance. Because they have been 
prisoners of the forest for so many 
centuries, dwelling among the 
great trees in the depths of the 
jungle, they have remained dur- 
ing most of this time a mvstery 
and a legend to the rest of the 
world. In the third chant of the 
Iliad Homer, the poet of ancient 
Greece, speaks of storks that flew 
over the sea to wage bloody bat- 
tles with the tiny men called pvg- 
mies. Homer had noticed, no 
doubt, that the storks migrated 
each year from Europe to Africa. 
Either his own bright imagina- 
tion or the tall tale of some con- 
temporary traveler was responsi- 
ble for the amazing story of com- 
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bat between these marauding 
birds and a race of small people 
inhabiting the African wilderness. 
It still makes a good story, even 
though it no longer seems like a 
true one, but the important thing 
it reveals is that the ancient Greek 
poet knew something about he 
pvgmies and where lived. 

Of course, he was not the only 
writer of earlv times to show an 
interest in these curious little 
folk. The philosopher Aristotle, 
one of the most learned men of 
the ancient world, mentioned the 
pygmies as dwelling somewhere 
near the sources of the Nile 
river. At least two early Roman 
writers, Pliny and Pomponius 
Mela, had something to say about 
them, but Plinv added the sug- 
gestion that pygmies also existed 
in other parts of the world. In 
this he was quite correct, for there 
are still pygmies in parts of Asia, 
and also in some of the islands 
of the Pacific. 

In the courts of the pharaohs 
pygmies of the forest were in 
great demand, somewhat as 
dwarfs were in the courts of me- 
dieval kings in Europe. Egyptian 
rulers sent expeditions into the 
mysterious region of “shade land” 
near the equator to capture and 
bring back the small folk. 

A letter from a pharaoh to one 
of his officers more than three 
thousand years before Christ tells 
how the officer, who had come 
across the pygmy in the course 
of his explorations, sent the little 
fellow as a present to the king. 
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The king was so pleased by the 
gift that he wrote a letter of 
thanks and the officer was so flat- 
tered by the king’s letter that he 
had it engraved on the wall of 
his tomb. That is how it hap- 
pened to be preserved. 

About seventy vears later Heru 
Khuf, another army officer of an- 
cient Egypt, was sent by Pepi II 
into the “land of great trees” far 
awav to the southward with or- 
ders to fetch another of those 
pygmies, alive and in good health. 
Whether or not the early Egyptian 
pharaohs considered the presence 
ot pygmies good luck, as the rulers 
of medieval Europe believed 
about the dwarfs of their courts, 
is not too clear, but there is no 
doubt that they would go to some 
trouble to get one. 

Unfortunately for the pvgmies, 
the other peoples of Africa never 
quite shared the Egyptians’ sen- 
timental feeling. Larger and 
stronger tribes of the interior al- 
ways drove the tiny ones from the 
high lands where the weather was 
most agreeable and from the open 
spaces where plantain and banana 
trees grew. The pygmy had to re- 
treat into the tangled heart of the 
Congo jungle and make his liv- 
ing by hunting and fishing. He 
became an expert in the use of 
the bow and arrow. He became 
equally skillful in the use of the 
spear, and he learned to make a 
serviceable shield by plaiting 
bark. He also seems to have 
known all the tricks of trapping. 

In appearance. too, the pygmv 
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is an interesting little person. Be- 
cause so much of his life is spent 
under the leafy canopy of the 
jungle, his skin is not black. It 
ranges in shade from yellow to 
coffee brown. He is about four 
and a half feet high and has small 
elegant hands with attractive fin- 
gernails. His feet are likewise 
small and neatly formed, but usu- 
ally they turn inwards enough to 
give him a slightly pigeon-toed 
look. 

Some of the anthropologists 
have said that the pygmies belong 
to “an original race” which made 
its home in central Africa and 


in southern Asia long before the 
present races penetrated those re- 
gions. Whether this is true or not, 
there is certainly a world of dif- 


ference between those ancient and 
intriguing little people and the 
magnificent Watussi, Africa’s tall- 
est and most beautiful people 
today. 

The modern world first heard 
about the Watussi at the begin- 
ning of the present century when 
the explorer Count Gustav Adolf 
Von Goetzen made his way across 
the mountain barriers that sur- 
round the country of these un- 
usual people. It is not hard to 
imagine with what astonishment 
the Count made his discovery, for 
this was a nation of dark princes 
whose men were not only elegant 
and slender but _ beautifully 
garbed as well. What's more, they 
were from seven to eight feet tall. 

It may be true, as one anthro- 
pologist has said, that the Watussi 
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are the descendants of rich cattle 
owners of upper Egypt who, once 
upon a time, migrated from the 
empire of the pharaohs. Whether 
they moved to escape famine or 
strife or to seek greener pastures 
for their prize herds or just for 
adventure makes little difference 
now. The important point is that 
their journey brought them 
around Lake Victoria to Rwanda, 
a region in central Africa where 
the climate is moderate and 
healthful, where the soil is rich 
and the countryside beautiful, 
where the neighboring inhabi- 
tants are gentle and friendly. 

If that is indeed their early his- 
tory, as some who have made a 
study of their customs, traditions, 
superstitions and taboos believe, 
then it is not hard to understand 
why the neighboring tribes in 
that section of the Congo were so 
impressed. To the meek, peace- 
loving Bahutu, five feet tal! and 
not dressed very well, the lordly 
and beautiful Watussi looked like 
a god. To the knee-high pygmies, 
even more so. As a result eighty 
thousand Watussi men of today 
are princes, governors, nobles and 
chiefs, ruling about three million 
lowly Bahutu farmers and herds- 
men and being served by an un- 
counted number of Batawa pyg- 
mies who are the hunters, the 
bodyguards and the personal serv- 
ants of the sculptured Watussi 
giants. 

These towering men with their 
fine features and aristocratic ways 
are also remarkable athletes. 
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Much time is spent in the cult: 
vation of their bodies. Nothing 
delights the Watussi more than 
demonstrations of physical condi- 
tioning. The art he enjoys most 
is the dance, and the sport he 
prefers is high jumping. A Wa- 
tussi prince starts practicing 
jumps at an age when an Ameri- 
can boy would be learning soft 
ball. By the time he is grown he 
may be able to jump nearly eight 
feet. If he is outstanding, he will 
be invited to jump for the king. 

If he has ability of another sort, 
the young Watussi may take a 
part in the Lion Dance and ap- 
pear before the king with a group 
of performers who wear a lion’s 
mane on their heads and bells on 
their ankles and dance to the 
rhythm of horns and native in- 
struments. Graceful Watussi vir- 
gins, if they come from the best 
families and study dancing from 
infancy, may become members of 
a royal ballet attached to the 
court of the king. In this they 
will wear a belt and fringe skirt 
of antelope skin. Their dances 
will be delicate and chaste and 
unlike the dancing of less culti- 
vated African people. 

The Watussi is, of course, a 
gentleman farmer by profession, 
and his specialty is cattle. His 
way of life is built around the 
care and keeping of these superb 
animals, and his ideal of beauty 
is influenced by his admiration 
for the creatures. He even com- 
pliments his sweetheart by com- 
paring her to a cow. To*him the 
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longest and most triangular face 
is the prettiest of all, and a dou- 
ble-horned headdress is very chic 
indeed. 

The cows of these people are as 
remarkable as their owners. Ap- 
parently there are two important 
breeds of which one, called “the 
ones which were found,” are con- 
sidered the royal cows and the 
other, called “the cows with the 
long, long horns,” are the sacred 
cows. The royal cows are believed 
to have been discovered by one of 
the first kings of the present 
dynasty. The sacred cows are re- 


markable for their horns, which 
often measure twelve or more feet 
from point to point. 

Everything possible is done to 
keep the cows looking their best. 


All the milk is left to the calves 
except a small bit reserved for 
the herdsmen, who themselves be- 
long to a tribe specially dedicated 
to the work. Ornaments of pearls 
and leaves and white flowers are 
made for the necks, heads, horns 
and tails of the animals.  Fre- 
quently the cows are exhibited in 
colorful ceremonies. 

To many people the Watussi 
are not only the tallest but the 
handsomest African people. To 
some the pygmies are the funniest 
as well as the shortest. In the 
whole story of the Negro, how- 
ever, the interesting thing that 
both reveal is the great variety to 
be found among the people of 
Africa. Between these two’ ex- 
tremes of size and culture are 
many ordinary Africans. Each 
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has his own language and his own 
history. And while this is not 
the place to include every one of 
them, perhaps a few should be 
mentioned. 


LARGE Negro nations 

and perhaps ten smaller ones 
grew between the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west and the Red Sea on 
the east. At the time of their 
greatest expanison both the Song- 
hay and the Mandingo empires 
were as large as the present Unit- 
ed States. Each had a history 
that went back beyond the found- 
ing of the British Empire. 

When the world was young and 
beautiful, men with gleaming 
black bodies came from the lake 
country in the East. They had 
met and conquered the lion, the 
gorilla, the wild elephant and ev- 
ery other jungle enemy. But they 
couldn’t possibly have guessed to 
which wondrous places and what 
strange experiences that happy, 
careless march through the grass 
of the forest would finally lead. 

Years later other adventurers 
came from the lake country. These 
men who followed in this second 
migration may have been even 
more eager and energetic than the 
first, for they worked out new 
methods of farming. They started 
raising cattle and poultry. They 
domesticated the guinea-fowl. 
They learned from others how to 
make fire, and they began using it 
to cook food. They invented the 
working of iron and the making 
of pottery. 


Some of these Negroes from the 
region of the African lakes 
thrashed through the tall grass to 
the edges of the Sahara and the 
banks of the Niger. There they 
met and mingled with Berbers, 
men of the desert, and with Semi- 
tic nomads from Arabia. When 
they settled down, history began 
in the empires of Ghana, Melle 
and Songhay. 

The empire of Ghana goes back 
at least as far as A. D. 300, per- 
haps earlier. In a book called 
Golden Prairies, whose Arabian 
author died in 956, Ghana’s capi- 
tal is described and some of its 
history traced. Under a dynasty 
of black kings it reached its great- 
est power and development and 
ruled over the veiled Zenaga peo- 
ple and the Berbers of the desert. 
About 1050 Ghana began to de- 
cline, and two centuries later it 
fell before the conquering Man- 
dingo armies. 

Meanwhile, beginning around 
A. D. 600, another state was 
founded on the western stretches 
of the Niger. At first its territory 
was limited to the islands in the 
river and the territory along its 
west bank. Little by little it 
grew, and finally it extended all 
the way to Timbuctoo, which was 
later to become the capital city 
and the cultural and commercial 
center of this great Songhay em- 
pire. 

The Songhay, however, did not 
always have things their own way. 
A strong rival rose up in the west 
and established a capital at Jenne, 
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the city which was eventually to 
give its name to the Gulf of 
Guinea and the whole Guinea 
coast. This was the empire of the 
Mandingo, sometimes called 
Melle, which fought the Songhay 
across the centuries in the manner 
of European States, pushing one 
another back and forth from gen- 
eration to generation. 

In general what happened in 
the African nations of the middle 
ages was influenced by world 
events and the trends of history 
asa whole. For example, power- 
ful Carthage on the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean stood 
between Africa and Europe until 
146 B. C. In that year the con- 


quest of Carthage by Rome was 
completed, and the Romans took 


over in North Africa. These new- 
comers immediately went to work 
at their favorite hobby—building 
roads. They also set up libraries 
and schools and did whatever else 
they could to spread the Roman 
empire beyond the Mediterranean. 
And not only did they take in 
most of Egypt and the area north 
of the Sahara, but some of their 
generals crossed the desert, went 
into the Sudan and explored the 
fertile basin of the Niger. 

Then in 476 the Roman Em- 
pire fell, and the connection be- 
tween Africa and Europe was 
broken. For a thousand years 
Africa was left undisturbed by 
western powers, and during this 
period the great West African 
civilizations of Ghana and Song- 
hay and Mandingo grew and 
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flourished. Meanwhile, a mighty 
force of another kind swept into 
Africa from the east. 

This was the beginning of the 
Mohammedan conquest. The 
swarthy Arab armies of a fighting 
religion rode into northern Africa 
for the first time in the seventh 
century after Christ. On _ their 
beautiful pitch-black horses, with 
the crescent and the sword as 
their shining symbol, they over- 
ran all the country between the 
Red Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Then in 718 they crossed the 
Strait of Gibraltar, entered Spain 
and overthrew the Visigoth rulers 
of that land. They remained in 
Spain as its conquerors for the 
next four hundred years, and dur- 
ing these years much happened. 

The armies of the Moors were 
constantly replenished with fight- 
ing men from Africa; all of these 
were dark, and many were black. 
The result was that a strong trace 
of Africa was left forever on the 
peoples of the Spanish peninsula. 
That Latin type of beauty, some- 
times so highly favored, can be 
traced to the mingling that fol- 
lowed this invasion. African cul- 
ture, too, put a mark on Spain in 
these years. Spanish music and 
Spanish dancing took on some of 
the warm rhythms of Negro 
Africa. 

Christian warriors reconquered 
part of Spain in the eleventh cen- 
tury, but another four hundred 
years passed before the last of the 
Mohammedans were driven back 
into Africa. 
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When the Moors were driven 
out of Spain, they returned to 
Morocco. Their old homeland 
had changed greatly. The most 
important change was that now 
the rulers of the country were 
Arab invaders. While the Moors 
were away fighting and ruling 
Spain, Arabs from the east had 
come in and conquered Morocco. 

The only thing the defeated 
homecomers could do now was to 
lead their armies farther south. 
So it was down the Atlantic coast 
that they went, finally becoming 
nomads in the Negro countries 
and wandering about the lakes 
on the left bank of the Niger and 
in the neighborhood of Timbuc- 
too. To make sure that every- 
body would know who they were 
and where they came from, they 
called themselves Andalusians, 
and they have continued to call 
themselves by that name ever 
since. 

Among these Moors and the no- 
nation folk who came with them 
from Spain were many men of tal- 
ent and distinction. Some were 
architects who had built palaces 
and mosques in Seville, Granada 
and Cordova. With their hérds 
of goats and humped oxen, with 
their flocks of sheep and _ their 
horses, they also brought along 
some books. The delicate orna- 
mentation of their leather work, 
their embroidered wallets, their 
cushions and gun cases, like their 
fine jewelry, reflected the rich life 
they had lived as the masters of 
Spain. These were the Moors 
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who marched on Timbuctoo in 
1591. 

They found the city to be, like 
Jenne and Gao and other cities of 
central Africa at that time, as ad- 
vanced in trade as it was in 
scholarship and in the art of gra- 
cious living. Its main wealth was 
in salt and gold dust, but the 
workshops of the city were never 
able to supply the demand for the 
white embroidered robes for which 
Timbuctoo was famous. These 
lovely creations had roses and 
arabesques worked on the back 
and front in bright threads that 
stood out in shiny whiteness from 
the raw silk of the fabric. The 
people of Gao and of Bammaku 
and of Morocco could never get 
as many of them as they wanted. 

Timbuctoo’s leather work was 
also wanted. Its shops turned out 
boots decorated with green and 
yellow embroidery and _ slippers 
and cushions that were just right 
for floors covered with soft car- 
pets and panther skins. And it 
dealt in mirrors and needles, seed 
pearls for embroidery work and 
large ones for necklaces, silk and 
perfumes, teapots and snuffboxes, 
dates and cloves, tea and coffee, 
carpets, paper, cups and a dozen 
other commodities. Great lines 
of camels, loaded with articles of 
this kind, followed the long cara- 
van routes across the Sudan, to 
Mossi and the region of Lake 
Chad. 

A merchant fleet of river boats 
operated on the Niger and trans- 
ported cargoes of millet, rice, 
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honev, nuts, flour, monkey-bread, 
tamarinds, onions, tobacco. dried 
fish, soap, iron, cotton, potteries 
and calabashes to smaller villages 
and towns along the river. To 
Morocco and the cities of the 
north they carried gold. ivory, 
ostrich plumes, raw leather, wax, 
incense, musk, gum, indigo and 
sometimes slaves. 

The University of Sankoré, 
which the Moors found at Tim- 
buctoo, was known all over Africa. 
Learned men and scholars came 
to it from Morocco, Tunis and 
Egypt. Sometimes its own pro- 
fessors journeyed to Fez. Cairo, 
Bagdad and even Granada to ex- 
change ideas with professors in 
the universities of those cities. 
More than once the Mohamme- 


dan histories tell how these Negro 
scholars “astounded the most 
learned men of Islam by their 


erudition.” Some of them were 
kept as regular professors both in 
Morocco and Egypt, as was also 
the Negro Juan Latino at the 
University of Granada in Spain 
somewhat later. 

While Africa as a whole was 
largely unexplored, the city of 
Timbuctoo was known so well in 
Europe that a Catalan map maker 
included it.on a map dated 1373. 

The libraries of Timbuctoo 
were famous. Much of the ma- 
terial in them concerned the 
Prophet whose religion the peo- 
ple had accepted, but there were 
also many books on history, medi- 
cine, astronomy and poetry. Tim- 
buctoo was known as a city that 
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toved books. lhe manutacture 
and sale of them became one of 
the important businesses. 

Fortunately, not all the books 
of Timbuctoo have perished. Of 
these the most important is per- 
haps the Tarikh es Soudan. This 
great chronicle of the countries 
of the Niger was written by a 
Negro scholar who was a studious 
but dreamy-eyed boy at the time 
that the nameless ship dropped its 
strange cargo at Jamestown. The 
name of that historian was Ab- 
derrahman Sadi el Timbucti. He 
was the son of parents who were 
themselves lovers of poetry and 
science as well as being very re- 
ligious people, and his great 
teacher was Ahmed Baba, author 
of 20 known books. Sadi became 
secretary to an official of high 
rank in the government. In this 
capacity he traveled a great deal 
and lived sometimes at Timbuc- 
too and sometimes at Jenne, a 
city of almost equal prominence, 
but wherever he went and what- 
ever else he cid, he never neglect- 
ed the great book he was writing. 
His ambition was to write a com- 
plete history of all the countries 
of the Niger. 

His position gave him access to 
all the letters and papers that ex- 
isted in the African cities of his 
day, and his voyages and journeys 
were a help too. “I have asked 
the help of God,” he says in his 
introduction, “in writing down 
all that I have read, seen, or heard 
concerning the kings of the Sudan 
and the Songhay people, and in 
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relating their history and the 
events connected with their ex- 
peditions of war. I shall speak of 
Timbuctoo and of its foundation, 
of the princes who have wielded 
the power of that city, I shall 
mention the learned and _ pious 
men who dwelt therein, and I. 
shall continue this history to the 
close of the dominion of sultans 
of Morocco.” 

All that he attempted he ac- 
complished. The book he pro- 
duced, next to the holy writings, 
became the favorite African vol- 
ume. Its richness and flavor 
and the way in which it brings 
the past to life have led some 
scholars to say that it does for the 
people of the Sudan what the 
writings of Homer and Herodotus 
do for ancient Greece, what Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles, from which 
Shakespeare got much of its his- 
torical material, do for the peo- 
ple of France. 

Yet the Tarikh was only one of 
the histories of the Sudan. An 
even earlier work was called the 
Fatasst. Its author was Moha- 
man Koti, a Negro author, born 
thirty-two years before the dis- 
covery of the New World. ‘A 
later history, the title of which 
is translated as the Divan of 
Kings, tells events between 1656 
and 1747 in the Sudan. But 
while its author was writing about 
the pomp and luxury of dark 
rulers and recording their wars 
and conquests and family trees, 
history of another kind was being 
made along the Gulf of Guinea, 
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sometimes known as the Gold 
Coast, the Grain Coast, the Ivory 
Coast, but from that time on as 
the Slave Coast. 

Out there the men with chains 
had arrived. 


THE STORY of human slavery 
is almost as old as man. 
Egypt had slaves, as everyone who 
has read the Old Testament 
knows. Those who have read 
Homer’s Iliad or Odyssey know 
that the ancient Greeks practiced 
slavery before the Trojan War. 
And in the time of Rome the cus- 
tom of* holding slaves became 
even more widespread than in 
earlier history. 

When primitive man was just 
a hunter, he killed his enemy in 
a fight with clubs or stones and 
dragged the womenfolk off by the 
hair, no doubt. He had no use 
for the men he had beaten and 
hence did not make captives of 
them. In those days most of the 
work at home was done by wom- 
en, and this created a demand 
for more and more female serv- 
ants, as well as wives. 

In the herdsman stage, a man 
could use a few slaves to help 
with the domestic animals. A few 
others could be sold. - So, at that 
stage, primitive man captured 
some of his defeated enemies and 
killed the rest. As soon as man 
learned to work sitting down and 
to enjoy life by stretching out his 
feet in front of a fire, however, 
the need for somebody to hand 
him things, to run errands, to do 
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the digging and the scuffling, and 
to clean up after the master began 


to be felt. That’s when it oc- 
curred to him that it was silly to 
kill the defeated enemy. Why not 
bring him home and put him to 
work? 

As time passed, careful systems 
were worked out to help in deal- 
ing with slaves and to make it 
easier for people to live in a com- 
munity which included them. 
These systems or codes were not 
the same in all countries. In 
Greece, for example, slaves were 
less harshly treated than in some 
other slaveholding nations, both 
ancient and modern. There the 
slave had some protection before 
the law. If he were too cruelly 
treated, he could always run away 
and find refuge in the temples of 
the gods, before the altars, and 
in the sacred groves. He could 
testify against his master and de- 
mand to be sold if he could prove 
that the master had wronged him. 
In Rome, on the other hand, the 
master had the power of life and 
death over the slave. 

From earliest times there has 
also been a great variety in the 
kinds of work done by slaves. In 
most cases, as One might expect, 
bondsmen were given the mean- 
est and dirtiest jobs. Often, how- 
ever, the opposite was true. In 
Athens there were twelve hun- 
dred Sythian archers, all of them 
slaves, whose duties appear to 
have been comparable to those of 
city policemen. Other slaves were 
flute players in the homés of the 
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rich, and some of the females 
were dancing girls. 

At least one slave was among 
the most gifted men of the ancient 
world. He called himself Aesop, 
a name which in Greek is the 
same as Ethiop, and in some ways 
he was like a classical Uncle Re- 
mus. , But Aesop had a mind of 
great depth as well as wit, and he 
has had a powerful influence on 
the thought as well as the moral 
views of many of the greatest 
thinkers in history. 

Not much is known about the 
early life of this famous slave. 
Few personal histories of slaves 
were ever kept anywhere. All 
masters of slaves must keep re- 
peating a strange falsehood. They 
must convince themselves some- 
how that slaves are not human 
beings. Otherwise an unpleasant 
feeling of guilt will trouble the 
mind of the owner. That is why 
it is so hard to piece together the 
things one likes to know about 
interesting and gifted people, 
when they happen to have been 
slaves. About Aesop, we are told 
that he lived in the sixth century 
before Christ, that he came from 
Phrygia, and that his first master 
was named Xanthus. 

Planudes the Great, a monk of 
the fourteen century A. D., the 
scholar who first presented the 
Fables of Aesop to the modern 
world, mentioned the slave's flat 
nose, his thick lips, and his black 
skin, but these negroid features 
had nothing to do with slavery 
as it was known and practiced in 
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the ancient world. Slaves were of 
all nations and races in those 
days, and Greeks were generally 
preferred. Yet this description 
of Aesop gives him a rather spe- 
cial place in the story of the Ne- 
gro, and it has caused coin experts 
to believe that the Negro head 
found on medals at Delphi was 
the head of the famous black 
slave. 

Aesop was the man who first 
told the story about the frogs 
who wanted a king. These frogs, 
he said, found life in their pond 
‘ dull, so they praved to the god 
Jupiter, and Jupiter heard their 
prayers and sent them a big log 
with a great splash. This log 


would be their king. But after 
the first splash the log lay dead 


in the water. What kind of king 
was this? The frogs hopped on 
him with contempt. Again they 
prayed to Jupiter. They wanted 
a real king. This time he an- 
swered by sending a stork. After 
that the pond was no longer dull. 
The stork made life very interest- 
ing indeed—by eating the frogs. 

At another time, Aesop ob- 
served that the Creator of man 
did not mix the clay with waiter, 
but instead used tears. Yet Aesop, 
we gather, was valued by his 
owner mainly as a house servant 
and a yard boy. More shocking 
still is the report that one of his 
stories so outraged the people of 
Delphi that they framed a false 
charge against him, had him cap- 
tured by soldiers and thrown off 
a high cliff into the sea. Accord- 
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ing to the story, Aesop had been 
disappointed by what he found 
at this famous shrine and com. 
pared his feelings on seeing it to 
those of one who stands on a 
beach thinking he sees something 
of importance drifting ashore and 
discovers at last onlv a mass of 
seaweed and rubbish. The in- 
habitants of Delphi were afraid 
that this kind of talk would ruin 
their tourist business, and that 
seemed to them sufficient cause to 
hide a sacred cup in Aesop’s lug: 
gage and later accuse him of 
stealing it. 

But Aesop was not entirely 
without honor or recognition in 
his own day. He told one of his 
stories before Croesus, the rich 
King of Lydia, and so appealed 
to the monarch that Croesus let 
himself. be persuaded not to in- 
vade Samos, as he had intended. 
Thereafter Aesop spent seven 
years in Lydia writing his Fables, 
and when he expressed a wish to 
travel, Croesus advanced him 
money as well as letters of intro- 
duction to the rulers of the East. 
The tours he took included 
Greece, Babylon, Egypt and a part 
of Asia. A high point of his trav- 
els was a banquet meeting with 
the Seven Wise Men of Greece 
at Corinth. 

Perhaps Rome’s most famous 
slave was the dramatist Terence, 
a native of Africa, purchased by 
Terentius Lucanus and later given 
freedom and a name by this rather 
exceptional master in recognition 
of the slave’s genius. The come- 
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dies of Terence and his verses 
have been studied, admired and 
imitated for more than twenty 
centuries. The fact that Terence 
was called an Afer by Latin writ- 
ers and described as fusco in color 
has aroused the curiosity of some 
scholars interested in the achieve- 
ment of Negroes of antiquity. 
The Century Dictionary says: 
“The ordinary terms for ‘African 
negro’ or ‘African’ were Aethiops 
and Afer.” Fusco may be trans- 
lated as “very dark”—in contrast 
with subfusco, the word used to 
describe the brownish, mulatto- 
type people like the Egyptians. 
Since slavery was not based on 
race in those time, however, it is 
hard to be definite about such 
questions. 

Antar, known sometimes in 
Arab history as “Abul Fouaris” or 
“the father of heroes,” was the 
harsh-featured, unattractive son 
of a black slave woman. Yet his 
place in the lore of the Moham- 
medan world has been compared 
to that of Roland in French his- 
tory and Siegfried in the chron- 
icles of Germany. Ignored by the 
wealthy chieftain who was his fa- 
ther and scorned by his humble 
mother, the young Antar was put 
to minding cattle. When a fight 
broke out among rival tribesmen 
over the possession of a famous 
mare called Jirwet, the fifteen- 
year-old Antar threw himself into 
the battle and came out of it a 
hero. As a reward he was lib- 
erated from slavery by his father. 
In later years Antar rése to the 
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leadership of the Abs tribe. Other 
tribes laughed at the Abs for hav- 
ing a man who was not only a 
Negro but an ex-slave for their 
chief, but when he heard such re- 
marks, Antar announced that he 
had a sword that was ready to 
challenge anyone who doubted 
the quality of his ancestry and 
blood. More than once during 
his romantic carrier, enemies and 
rivals made Antar back up his 
proud words. The story of his 
life is as full of adventure, ro- 
mance, and chivalry as any tale 
of knighthood. 

More important than Antar’s 
perils and conquests, though, was 
his literary genius. One of his 
poems is among the seven which 
hang at the entrance to the temple 
at Mecca, the highest honor a 
Moslem writer can receive. Some 
European critics have included 
him among the great poets of the 
world. A four-volume condensa- 
tion of The Romance of Antar by 
Terrick Hamilton, was published 
in London in 1820, but there were 
earlier books about him in Ger- 
many and France, and Antar’s 
own works have been published 
in Cairo in thirty-two volumes. 
The Russian composer Rimsky- 
Korsakoff based one of his best- 
known symphonies on the life 
and career of Antar and named 
it after the black hero. 

Of course, not many slaves 
showed the genius of an Aesop, a 
Terence, or an Antar. There were 
as many kinds of slaves as there 
are kinds of people. But the 
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humiliation of whips and chains 
was always the same. This kind 
of life debased both slave and 
master—the master more than 
the slave—and it made living 
miserable for the free laborer who 
went hungry while slaves did the 
work. 

Another thing about slavery 
was universal, too. Once the sys- 
tem was introduced into a nation, 
it became necessary to replenish 
the number of slaves constantly. 
People in bondage never seemed 
to multiply fast enough to please 
their owners. For that reason the 
habit of kidnapping free people 
and selling them into slavery was 
common in all slave states. In 
ancient times, however, nations 
depended mainly on conquests of 
other countries to keep them sup- 
plied with slaves. After the Ro- 
mans conquered all the world 
that seemed worth conquering in 
their day, including even the Brit- 


ish Isles, one of the problems that 
bothered them was the growing 
inconvenience of having too few 
bondsmen and no place to look 
for more. When their nation fell 
apart, following invasions by 
tribes which the Romans called 
barbarian, there was still no way 
to make new slaves plentiful 
again, with the result that owners 
took special pains to hold those 
they had. This led to the system 
known as serfdom which took the 
place of slavery during the period 
between the fall of Rome and the 
discovery of the New World by 
Columbus. 

Then came the task of found- 
ing overseas colonies. This was a 
particularly hard job, but the na- 
tions of western Europe found a 
way to make it much easier. They 
revived slavery. 

Copyright, 1948, by Arna Bontemps. 
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Gl's And Germans 


While spending my enlistment in the 
Army in Germany, I have lots of time 
to wish that I had never enlisted. Not 
just because of myself, but also because 
of my race and family. To think that 
I enlisted in an organization that has 
segregated my race, therefore, in the 
eyes of the public degraded my race. 

When I enlisted, I didn’t realize the 
wrong I was doing, mainly because I 
was young, foolish and wasn’t really 
conscious of my _ race—a_ forward 
marching race that no one should be- 
tray in any manner, large or small. 
What is really boring into my mind 
is the fact that my people at home 
are fighting against segregation, and 
I enlisted for an organization that does 
just that. 

While attending a GYA _ meeting 
(German Youth Activities), a small 
German boy of about 12 years asked 
the question, “Why are colored sol- 
diers not living with the other sol- 
diers?” I explained to him that it 
was the policy of the Army. He still 
didn’t understand and followed with 
the question, “Why is it the policy of 
the Army?” So I explained further 
that many white Americans are preju- 
diced against Negroes, therefore, made 
laws and regulations to segregate us 
from their race. He still looked be- 
wildered, but sat down, asking no more 
questions. 
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1 probabiy didn’t explain it to him 
well, and if there are more reasons 
for this degrading injustice, tell me, 
so I can understand better and won’t 
feel the way I do today, because today 
I feel that I have committed a grave 
offense against my race. 


T/5 Howard Tillery 
Nurenberg, Germany. 


Bus Segregation 


I noted on page 5 of the March 
Necro Dicest the statement that the 
Supreme Court ruling against segrega- 
tion on interstate buses is being obeyed. 
I am very glad to hear this, but am 
surprised, because when I personally 
made a bus trip through nine of the 
southern states in April, 1947, shortly 
after the above mentioned Supreme 
Court decision, segregation was scrupu- 
lously observed. I watched very close- 
ly, as one of my reasons for taking the 
trip was to see conditions for myself. 
Of course, I could not always keep 
track of which passengers crossed state 
lines and which did not. I noticed 
that the signs ordering colored passen- 
gers to seat from the rear had been 
removed. 


Just the same, not a single Negra 
ventured to sit among the whites, not 
even when the rear of the bus was ter- 
ribly crowded and the front was not 
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I heard a pretty colored girl exclaim 
that she was going to have to stand 
because the rear seats were full. There 
were plenty of empty seats in the mid- 
dle and front, but she did not seem to 
dare sit next to a white person. I also 
heard the driver order colored passen- 
gers to stand in the rear, although it 
was all but impossible for them to get 
there because the aisle was full of stand- 
ing whites. Can it be that at that time 
Negroes could have occupied the front 
of the buses without becoming involved 
in serious trouble with the whites, but 
thought it best not to risk it? I had 
observed that segregation had been 
abandoned on the Virginia buses going 
back and forth between the District of 
Columbia and Virginia. Perhaps in 
states further south, the change has 
come only within the last few months. 

I like the February and March is- 
sues of the Dicest so much that I sent 
them to friends in another state. I 
wish all the issues were like these. 
Some of the others have contained ar- 
ticles of so risque a nature that although 
they were no worse than one finds in 
numerous publications, I did 
not care to show them to my friends 
for the reason that such articles would 
tend to prejudice many white people, 
and I wished to help win friends for 
your magazine, not make enemies. The 
higher the standard of your publication, 
the more influence it will have in fur- 
thering the cause of interracial under- 
standing and harmony. 

I am a northern white who has lived 
south of the Mason and Dixon line for 
some years. I am much concerned 
over the widespread discrimination 
against minority groups and do not see 
how we can be considered a truly demo- 
cratic nation until such discrimination 
ceases. I am eager to do all in my 
power to “squelch the bigots.” 

Evelyn Bowen 
Roseburg, Ore. 


Sexy Covers 


I want to commend you on your 
change in policy as to cover and other 


phases of Necro Dicest. The pic 
tures used were too often the kind that 
detracted from the fine contents of your 
magazine. Since I am Caucasian and 
concerned about prejudice, I’m 
ticularly interested in any material that 
I can put into the hands of white 
friends and my high school students, 

The covers used to be the type that 
too many white people connect with 
Negroes. Sexy, in other words. White 
magazines of that type of cover do not 
cater to the class of people you want 
to reach with your articles. Now with. 
out any hesitancy, I circulate the copies, 

I, too, like the informative articles, 9 
free from bitterness—frank, but not 
so cynical as to sear one’s soul. This 
May issue was very fine. It shall have 
wide use in my classes in Social Studies, 

Louise Huston 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


No Advertising 


I have been reading Necro Dicest, 
whenever I could, for the past three or@ 
four years. 

I’ve noticed that it is expertly edited 
and it is, therefore, darned _ interest: 
ing. I used to think you would soon 
use up all the interesting subjects and 
then get down to dishing out sermons, 
but now my eyes are opened, and I 
can see that you can publish it for 
fifty years or more and never exhaust 
the subjects. 

I have also noticed you haven't 
advertising. That is a relief, let me tell 
you. I take it you don’t want any 
How you run the magazine without 
it, I can’t imagine, but you do, and 
I want you to know I am grateful to 
you for not letting someone try to sell 
me paste that will brighten my teeth 
or soap powder that will make my 
clothes whiter and brighter. 

The story of “The Devil Goes @ 
Washington” interested me a lot be 
cause that little fellow (Blanche Kelso 
Bruce) reminds me of myself. 

Magaline Miller 


x 


Hydes, Md. 
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